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Agriculture is an art which will enrich those who diligently practice it, 
provided they understand it; but if they do not understand it, it matters 
not how hard they may labor at it, it leaves them in poverty.—Xenophon. 
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Editorial Comment 


How Important Are People? 


A TEACHER of agriculture in his first year attended a year- 
end banquet of trainees about to go out to test their abilities 
in the field of agriculture teaching. He was called upon to give 
some of his experiences and a word of advice to the “neo- 
phytes” about to graduate. In commenting on the fact that 
the school in which he was located is a consolidated school 
covering a large area he said, “My biggest problem is to get 
acquainted with all the people in the school’s service area.” 

This man spoke better than he knew. He will find in years 
to come that the program in vocational agriculture will ex- 
pand and become more meaningful pretty much in direct 
proportion to his knowledge of the Des of the community, 
their interests, and their needs. The farming programs of 
high school boys, the programs for out-of-school groups and 
their establishment in farming will depend on how well ac- 
quainted the teacher is with persons involved. This has also 
been brought out recently in an article in this magazine by 
Huxtable of New York. 

After all, as many educational leaders have pointed out, 
people are the greatest and most important resource in any 
community. It is encouraging to see teachers becoming in- 
creasingly aware of this and realizing that in planning pro- 
grams they must first study the people of the community. 
Aims and objectives are more and more being stated in terms 
of human abilities, traits, and attitudes. 

People should be the chief concern of teachers of agriculture. 
People should be the chief concern of teacher-trainers and 
supervisors. In our profession we have been employed to 
a people to achieve richer, more abundant lives. 


Antiquated vs. Modern Procedures 
in Livestock Selection 


THERE are indications that some teachers of vocational. 


agriculture and other persons responsible for instruction in 
animal husbandry are becoming increasingly aware of the 
newer developments in the science of animal breeding. How- 
ever, a fair appraisal of the situation at large would lead to 
the conclusion that certain instructional procedures and other 
activities are being perpetuated which lag far behind the 
best that is known in the field of livestock improvement. 
It is time for us to become cognizant of the fact that recent 
developments in animal genetics, if used intelligently, are 
likely to revolutionize some of the traditional approaches to 
livestock selection and breeding. 

The primary emphasis in livestock selection is still centered 
upon the appraisal of appearances via the traditional judging 
exercises, with few changes of consequence in a third of a 
century. To be sure, there is less emphasis on the detailed 
score card and “fancy” points of breed type; but the primary 
fallacies are still glaringly evident, namely, the assumptions 
that form is a valid criterion of function and that appearances 
are indicative of prepotency. At its best, judging is but a crude 
approach to the values of greatest worth in farm animals. It 
seems reasonable to predict that the livestock breeder of the 
future will rise or fall depending on whether or not he is able 
to select breeding stock which is capable of transmitting 
qualities related to most economical production. 

The continued emphasis on judging is in turn associated 
with other activities which should be closely scrutinized. 
Judging contests, frequently with the extreme emphasis 
placed on winning, have been responsible in many cases for 
an excessive amount of time spent in the coaching of judging 
teams. Not only are most of these contests to be criticized 
because type is used as the sole criterion for selection, but in 
many cases the best teams do not win because the number of 
classes is so small that they do not constitute a reliable meas- 
ure of the true ability of a given team. 

In many cases, students are still being taught to worship at 
the shrine of “blood lines” and pedigrees, without teaching 
them to discriminate between information of value and that 
which is insignificant, or without making them aware of the 


shortcomings of the pedigree approach to selection at its 
best. As a result, many boys have been encouraged to pay 
high prices for animals with highly-touted pedigrees and with 
impressive winnings in the show ring, only to find to their 
bitter disappointment that there are pedigrees, and there are 
pedigrees. are - 

Too many boys gain the impression that the production of 
animals which win in the show ring is the final goal in live- 
stock production. Animals are being pampered and fattened 
by students of vocational iculture, and other youthful 
enthusiasts, often with initial investments so high that the 
—_ possibility of profit is to end up at the “top of the heap” 
and sell the animals at prices several times their real value. 
Such activities are not developing boys along lines which are 
of greatest value in the constructive breeding and develop- 
ment of farm animals. 

Perhaps these criticisms are sufficient to justify the con- 
clusion that changes are needed, and that persons responsible 
for the education of the livestock breeders of the future cannot 
sidestep the implications. The remedy in all cases is not “to 
pour out the baby with the bath water.” After a careful 
scrutiny of our present activities in livestock selection, it is 
likely that some elements will be found which are worthy of 
being salvaged. Consideration of the newer techniques for 
selection, such as records of performance, progeny tests, cut- 
out values, nutritional efficiency, and rapidity of gains, will 
suggest possible approaches to building herds and flocks 
along lines which are economically sound. Some changes of 
merit are already in evidence, but it will take courage and 
resourcefulness to modify certain procedures which carry the 
prestige of tradition, the active support of certain vested in- 
terests, and the approval of a misguided public. Changes are 
needed on a broadened scale. Do we have “what it takes’? 
—G. P. Deyoe, Michigan. 


Our Magazine Binder 


THE eleventh volume and the index for it are now complete. 
To preserve these and future issues of the magazine we sug- 
gest this attractive brown binder, neatly lettered, which holds 
24 issues. All issues are punched to fit. The binder can be 
secured, postage prepaid, for one dollar, direct from the Mere- 
dith Publishing Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 


“Whither Agricultural Education” Booklet 


Hunpreps of men thruout the country are starting in 
their first position as teacher of agriculture. Their success and 
growth will depend in large measure on their continued con- 
tacts with the best of current thought of leaders in the 
profession. The booklet, ‘Whither Agricultural Education,” 
will make a valuable addition to the lib of teachers of 
agriculture, both beginners and experienced teachers. Only 
547 copies of this booklet remain unsold. While they last, 
they may be obtained at fifteen cents each for single copies 
from the editor or, in orders of 20 or more to one address, at 
ten cents per copy. ; 
Orders for 20 or more copies should be sent to L. L. 
Anderson, Meredith Publishing Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Some Philosophies and Our Work’ 


CARSIE HAMMONDS 


Professor of Agricultural Education, University of Kentucky 


Nor only should 
we teachers always 
be building and us- 
ing as inclusive 
and satisfactory a 
philosophy of edu- 
cation as possible, 
but also as inclu- 
sive and satisfac- 
tory a philosophy 
of life as possible. 
We need a gospel 
to live by and work 
by. So I shall feel 
free to discuss and 
even blend some of the philosophies of 
education and philosophies of life. I 
propose to state a few philosophies and 
ask some questions. 


Carsie Hammonds 


Enjoyment of Farm Living 


What one knows or truly understands 
about others depends on finding it also 
in one’s self. If my feelings have never 
been hurt, I’ll probably fail to under- 
stand hurt feelings. If I have never gone 
astray or desired to go astray in any 
direction, I cannot understand those 
who have. If I have never had an incli- 
nation to loaf, I cannot understand 
people who loaf. One must feel himself 
if he is to know how others feel. Do you 
feel the fundamental values of farm life? 

One of the most cherished memories 
I have is that of my father starting to 
walk over the farm on Sunday. He said 
he was going to salt the stock, but that 
wasn’t the real reason he went. I can 
see him yet, as he walked down the lane 
carrying a syrup bucket with some salt 
in it. I can see him as he climbed upon 
the fence and sat there for a while, look- 
ing out over the meadows, the corn, and 
other growing crops. I didn’t know then 
as a boy, but I know now, as he sat there 
looking out across the fields he had a 
feeling of satisfaction that no money 
could ever buy. And when he went into 
the barns filled with the harvests and 
saw the livestock eager to be fed, he 
again caught a glimpse of that fleeting 
thing called happiness. 

A few years ago The Progressive Farm- 
er ran a series of letters for rural folks on 
“Country Things I Love Most.” One 
country woman writes: 


These things I love: The sound and sight of wild 
geese in a snakelike line against a dull November sky. 

Roaring fires in stoves and fireplaces. 

The distant sound of a woodman’s axe. 

The nicker of a horse for his corn. 


Another farm woman says: 


I love the early morning hush before the summer 
wn, and the soft spring rain that comes to wake 
newly planted garden—the silvery kind that 

falls with the sun ‘‘a-shining through.” 

The quiet solitudes, where one may steal away 
and be alone and yet not au. 

I love the white fairy veil of the first snowflakes 
over the bare brown hills and woods, dark green 
pines against a back d of cold gray sky. 


You see, we have been talking of in- 
tangible values—spiritual values. All 
fundamental values are spiritual values. 
We who teach farmers and future farm- 
ers must feel these fundamental values, 
these spiritual values. I pity the man 
who follows a farming vocation who 
does not feel such intangible values. And 
there can be no real teacher of farming 
who does not feel these values. I don’t 
oy such a person teaching my farm 


y. 

It may seem to some of you that we 
are glorifying agriculture and home life. 
Don’t be afraid to glorify either of these. 
Many of the things that mean so much 
to us would have an empty or even an 
ugly meaning in the absence of glorifi- 
cation. 

We like to hear the violin, but suppose 
we strip the violin of all its glorification. 
What is one doing when he is playing a 
violin? He is pulling horsehair across 
some catgut. 


MY FARM 


My farm to me is not just land 

ere bare, unpainted buildings stand. 
To me my farm is nothing less 
Than all created loveliness. 


My farm is not where I must soil 

My hands in endless, dreary toil, 

But where, through seed and ey! pod, 
I’ve learned to walk, and talk with God. 


My farm to me is not a place 
Outmoded by a modern race. 
I like to think I just see less 
Of evil, greed and selfishness. 


My farm’s not —p my all day 
I hear my children shout at play. 
And here, when age comes, free from fears, 
I'll live again, long, joyous years. 


My farm's a heaven—here dwells rest 
Security and happiness. 

Whate’er befalls the world outside 
Here faith, and hope and love abide. 


And so my farm is not just land 
Where bare, unpainted buildings stand 
To me, my farm's nothing less 
Than all God's hoarded loveliness. 
—Wryoming F.F. A. News Bulletin, 
Feb., 1939 


If I had a billion dollars to spend in a 
way that would do most for American 
agriculture and country life, I would 
spend a great portion of it in employing 
the best -writing talent in this country 
to glorify rural living. 

Are we interested in those we serve? 
Are their interests our interests? I once 
read a story of a welfare worker who was 
called to see a woman who was ill. The 
welfare worker made her way to the 
slums of the city, found the house, 
climbed flight after flight of stairs until 
she reached the room where the poor 
woman lay on a bundle of rags. The 
welfare worker said, ‘“‘Do you want some 
money to buy some clothes?” “No, I 


don’t need any clothes.” “Do you want 
some money to buy some food?” “‘No, I 
don’t need any food.” “Would you like 
to have some bed clothing or a better 
bed?” “‘No, I don’t need any bed cloth- 
ing or a better bed.” ‘““Then, my dear 
woman, what is it you want?” This was 
the poor woman’s reply: “I want some- 
body interested in me, somebody inter- 
ested in the things I am interested in.”’ 
That’s what the people whom we serve 
want. They want somebody interested 
in them, somebody interested in the 
things they are interested in. If I should 
suggest a kind of an invisible motto for 
you and me to see as we teach a group, or 
work with the individual boy or girl or 
with the farmer or homemaker, I should 
suggest, ‘I want somebody interested in 
me, somebody interested in the things I 
am interested in.” Are we interested in 
the people we serve? Do we realize that 
they feel and how they feel? Do we 
realize what they are now doing for 
us and what they have done for us? 
I shall never cease to be grateful to 
those people who toiled and created the 
wealth that made my schooling possible. 
Many of us would not be here today if 
free education had not been provided 
and paid for from the taxes of those 
who toil. 


“Hoe” Agriculture vs. Modern Agriculture 


It is possible to enhance the quality 
of life in the community, to increase 
human welfare. Are we doing that? Are 
the homes improved by our having been 
in the community? Is there any more 
beauty, convenience, happiness? Is there 
any less of backbreaking toil? Do the 
people see where they were once blind? 
Is there any less bondage—material, 
spiritual? By spiritual bondage I refer 
to the bondage of set beliefs. 

I should like to have you recall a few 
great pictures, pictures by great artists. 
Let us take a look first at “The Man 
with a Hoe.” You are familiar with this 
picture. Look at this man with a hoe. 
“Who made him dead to rapture and 
despair, a thing that grieves not and that 
never hopes, stolid and stunned, a 
brother to the ox?” The artists the world 
over made the farmer the man with the 
hoe. The farmer was the man, hoe in 
hand, with bent back, striking a blow 
at the weakest point in the earth’s crust, 
loosening the earth’s grip upon a portion 
of the soil, lifting it, and turning it over. 
This is repeated clod by clod, yard by 
—_ hour after hour, day after te The 

oe is king. 

Many of us have in our homes the 
“Evening Call to Prayer,’ sometimes 
known as “The Angelus Bell.” In this 
picture the hoe woman is with the hoe 
man in the field. At the chiming call to 
prayer they cease toil, bow their heads, 
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and thank God for so much as a hoe. 

In “The Gleaners” at harvest time 
the hoe, now a scythe, slowly cuts down 
the standing grain, and the women 
glean the straws and heads. 

I could go on with other pictures. 
When the hoe man has tamed the ox, we 
see the ox pulling the hoe, now called 
a plow, while the man, still eyeing the 
earth, holds the plow-hoe in place and 
goads on the ox. And in the hoe age is 
the solitary shepherd with his herd of 
sheep. The hoe man and the hoe woman 
are on canvas, in marble, in bronze, in 
song, in novel, in drama. 

All of this is very beautiful in art. But 
let us remove the shining garment of 
nature and look at the naked hoe in the 
man’s hands. What person who has hoed 
a day can get away from the toil in that 
hoe—back-breaking, thigh-straining 
toil? Who can get away from the soli- 
tude of life in that hoe? Who can get 
away from the painful in that hoe? Who 
can get away from the frustration of 
hope in that hoe? The hoe means long 
days of labor. The hoe means woman at 
man’s work. The hut goes with the hoe. 
With hoe agriculture go hoe schools, hoe 
churches, hoe towns, hoe living. 

To millions of people, agriculture still 
means agriculture of the hoe age. Thou- 
sands of our old Kentucky homes are of 
the hoe age. Are we teaching in such a 
way as to enhance the quality of life 
lived, to increase human welfare? Most 
academic teaching is failing to do this. 
It deals with life only verbally. It begins 
and ends with the book. It stresses mem- 
orization, regurgitation. There is no 
interlocking with life. 

We have been referring to art. We 
can speak of art in one’s work only When 
he becomes conscious of a purpose and 
organizes his behavior with respect to it. 
Artistic teaching is not groping in the 
dark with no end in view. Unless the 
teacher has an aim, he has no basis for 
organizing the process of educating 
anybody. 

In a week late in August I visited the 
school where I taught just 25 years ago. 
Of course, I began teaching as a very 
young man. In visiting that school a 
few weeks ago, I did not expect a single 
pupil to know me. To those present I 
named over many of the boys and girls 
who came to school when I taught. As I 
called their names, I asked the boys and 
girls if any of them were the children of 
those I named. With almost every name, 
hands would go up. Then I visited in the 
community these men and women who 
had been boys and girls 25 years 
ago. As I visited them in their homes 
and looked at the surroundings and 
talked with them, I wondered what 
I had done, if anything, as a teacher, to 
enhance the quality of life they were 
living. 


Vocational Agriculture ina Favored Position 


I know of a teacher of agriculture who 
had present at a father-and-son ban- 
quet, in addition to his 30 all-day 
pupils, 22 young men who had previous- 
ly taken vocational agriculture, 19 of 
whom were farming in the community. 
What a splendid sight for the d 
parents to behold! What a joy to the 
teacher were these former: pupils, be- 
cause he had done something for them 
in enhancing the quality of life lived. 

Learning consists of the changes.in 
the individual as the individual acts. 


Stated differently, learning takes place 
as the individual interacts with his en- 
vironment. Hold in mind please: in- 
dividual, environment—just two factors. 
As the individual interacts with environ- 
ment, he learns. Life consists of the 
interactive responses of an organism 
with its environment. Thus we see how 
nearly alike are life and learning. These 
statements are the essence of modern 
psychology as it relates to teaching. 

The A sane bulk of schools today are 
mere adjuncts of life going on outside 
the school. The educational situation is 
an artificial one. In the typical school, 
even today, the teacher assigns lessons 
and hears recitations. That is his job. 
The pupils learn the assignments and do 
the reciting. That is their job. Much 
education is going on in the community, 
but most of it has no relation to the 
school. 

Modern educational psychology has 
a different point of view. The accepted 
psychology and the educational philoso- 
phy give vocational iculture the 
favorable position it has. Do you 
see?—the boy and the girl in the 
home and on the farm and in school! The 
home and farm environments are not 
artificial. We have the opportunity to 
make study and learning essentiall 
purposive, a modern educational trend; 
the situation where the learner con- 
trives, where he accepts for present use 
and for subsequent use, where he learns. 

I say this explains the favorable po- 
sition today of vocational agriculture. I 
believe that I can prove to you that it is 
in a favorable position. Here is a state- 
ment from an address, in 1937, by J. W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 
. . . Educational leaders who are giving special 
attention to the study of activities that should be 
included in the school program are pointing to the 
need for a functional program of instruction that 
will upon large areas of life activities 
rather than upon highly separated subject-matter 
courses. These large areas, of which an important 
one should be vocational life, would constitute the 
core of the curriculum in which the present school 
subjects would be merged and integrated in the 
educational experiences included for student ac- 
tivities. Vocational education lends itself most 
appropriately to such a curriculum treatment. It 
would be a most important core area in a curriculum 
built upon fundamental human desires and ac- 
tivities. It would form an important segment of the 


educational Sr for the 85 per cent of our 
people who work. 


In 1935, Judd said, “Two thirds of 
his (the pupil’s) high school course 
could properly be arranged with a view 
to preparing him for his later career.” 
With reference to vocational education, 
Cubberley says, ‘In the next quarter of 
the century there will be less cultural 
education with more emphasis on the 
vocational. It will be the students who 
cannot succeed in vocational study who 
will turn to the cultural, thus reversing 
the conditions as they exist today.” 


How Good a Teacher Do You Want to Be? 


A few years ago I heard Bode of Ohio 
State University say that “A man is 
liberally educated only in so far as he 
can understand his vocation.’ He also 
said, “There is no broadening unless the 
thing taught is related to the vocation.” 
Add to these statements the current 
philosophy which says that the expres- 
sion of capacity is all that life has to offer, 
and we see that vocational education is 
in a favorable position indeed. 

This leads me to say that we must 
prove worthy of our inheritance. We 
must not bungle our opportunity. I am 
taking the position that we will bungle 
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our opportunity unless we do our jobs 
well. May I point out a few places where 
I feel some of us may be bungling or 
where there may be at least danger of 
bungling our opportunity? 

A. We often fail to see to it that the 
learner understands. Men and women 
must understand if they are to be able 
to adapt themselves to new situations. 
Not all understanding of vocations we 
teach, of course, comes from science, but 
much of it does. Selected portions of 
sciences brought to bear on the prob- 
lems of farming and of the home make 
agriculture and home economics the 
sciences they are. We must not rely on 
prescription teaching. 

Here are some questions I asked a 
few years ago, and answers as given by 
boys who had two or more years of vo- 
cational agriculture. 


1, What is a protein? 
“Contains potash and something.” 
2. What is the use of protein in the body? 
Wien sal W peas Ik would 
en as if mature cow giving milk wo 
wel, “No.” 


4. Why will pate the leaves from corn stalks 
e yield of corn grain? 
“Cells in leaves take nitrogen from the air.” 
5. Why inoculate legumes? 
“So they will sprout.” 
6. How do worms get into apples? 
“Bees carry the germs.” 


These answers, in my opinion, illus- 
trate two things, both of which are very 
bad: (a) An absolute lack of understand- 
ing by the boys of some of the elemental 
things one should know in the following 
of a farming vocation. (b) The willing- 
ness of the boys to give a definite an- 
swer without a knowledge of the facts 
or of the forces behind the facts. 

Early in the summer I had what was 
to me an exceptional privilege, of chat- 
ting with Dr. Lancelot, author of A 
Handbock of Teaching Skills, with which 
so many of you are familiar. We were 
talking about some of our problems and 
shortcomings. He said that we, in vo- 
cational education, were not overlooking 
the fact that knowledge must be brought 
to bear on the problems of life. He 
pointed out that traditional education 
had made its mistake in not bringing 
knowledge to bear on life problems. He 
contended that we in vocational edu- 
cation were making a mistake in not 
letting the learner see and understand 
how knowledge is related to knowledge 
and thus hooking up knowledge with 
other knowledge as well as bringing it to 
bear on the problems of life. “Thus,” he 
said, ‘our error may be as serious as 
the error of traditional education.” I 
wonder if, as we teach, it isn’t entirel: 
possible to connect knowledge with 
knowledge and bring it to bear on the 
problems of life, and thus avoid the 
error of traditional education on the one 
hand and the error we sometimes make 
on the other. 

B. We have been discussing the fact 
that we often fail to see to it that the 
learner understands. The companion 
fact is that many of us have a narrow 
concept of what is meant by “learni 
by doing,” the psychological point of 
view of progressive education and of 
vocational education. We bungle our 
opportunity if our concept here is nar- 
row. One learns to do by doing; he 
learns to do what he does. When one 
bases action on study, he is learning to 
base action on study. When one solves 
problems he is learning to solve prob- 
lems. When one “takes it on the chin,” 
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he is learning to take it on the chin. 
When one loafs, he is learning to loaf. 
When one does just as he pleases, he is 
learning to do just as he pleases. A thing 
that puzzles a good many people is that 
if one learns to do by doing, why it is he 
may improve in performance. How does 
one ever become able to make a better 
“a” than he has been making? A fun- 
damental fact here for all people guiding 
the learning process is that as we prac- 
tice we are drawn toward the standard 
we accept. This is a part of the practice. 
Therefore, we must be interested in 
more than the mere activity. The stand- 
ard accepted is vitally important. This 
is true with you and me, as well as with 
the less mature learner. It is a well 
known fact that many teachers become 
progressively poorer teachers. 

C. We sometimes get off the track in 
our concept of needs. A few years ago 
the expression, felt needs, was current. 
As Bode has pointed out, felt needs per- 
haps can mean only desires. Are the 
desires and needs of people necessarily 
the same thing? I am interested in this 
because there is a tendency in several 
states, in our work, for teachers to at- 
tempt to build their courses on what the 
pupils desire. They seem to feel that 
this is the way to build a vocational 
course on the basis of needs. 

We must come to terms with needs 
and desires. The yearning of a small boy 
to punch his classmate on the nose, or 
the hankering of an old soak for another 
drink, would not be thought of by a 
pious educator as legitimate needs to be 
fostered. 

I am told that a man starving, after 
the first few days, has no pangs of hun- 
ger, but we would not say that he does 
not need food. Of all things in the world, 
food is what he needs. It does not occur 
to some people that the number and va- 
riety of desires are such that we cannot 
give recognition to all of them even if 
they were innocent and we so wished. 
Desires often conflict. I desire to save 
money and I desire to spend my money 
for the things I see. Teachers should 
never assume that their job is merely to 
meet the desires of their pupils. 

May I throw out one fact here, as an 
angle of needs, before I leave this short 
discussion on the concept of needs? 
Most of the farmers’ sons are going to 
be farmers or they are going to work 
for wages. 

D. We will bungle our opportunity to 
the extent that we have a narrow con- 
cept of vocational. Some people in agri- 
culture have thought of only production 
as being vocational. Some people in 
home economics have thought of only 
cooking and sewing. Our concepts of 
the term, in our fields of work, must be 
much broader. There is more to a voca- 
tion than producing, though production 
is an essential part of a vocation. Lon 
after the Children of Israel had been | 
into the land of milk and honey a new 
leader announced, ‘“‘I am come that you 
may have life and that you may have it 
more abundantly.’’ Many people think 
Christ was referring to preparation for 
the life to come. He may not have so in- 
tended his statement. It would still be 
very significant. I am wondering if we 
cannot broaden our concept of the vo- 
cational so as to give young men and 
young women a reinterpretation of their 
experiences. : 

Last, I should like to dwell for a few 
minutes on self-improvement, yours and 


mine. In no other profession is it quite 
so easy to get into a rut as in teaching. 
As a boy I had a high school teacher. 
The community thought he was one of 
the best in the country. He was liked 
and respected by his pupils. He knew 
his mathematics and his Latin. He is not 
an old man today. A few years ago I 
had a letter from him asking me, his 
pupil, to help him find a job. I did not, 
or the life of me, know where to turn to 
find a job for a man of ability and well 
trained when I was a boy, but who had 
failed to change with the changing times. 

Our work will change. Are we in a 
position to adapt ourselves to the 
changes, even to help create the changes? 
It seems to me that there may be quite 
a close relationship between self-im- 
provement and our belief, or what we 
see in our work. 

Do you believe in your work? No 
man has a right to stay in a work and 
draw a salary from a fund set aside for a 
work whose purpose he does not accept. 
Do we feel the significance of our work? 
Is our work worth while? If our work 
doesn’t seem to us worth while, then 
doing it can be only burdensome; we be- 
come time-serving teachers; self-im- 
provement is made impossible. Have 
you become a student of your job? The 
fact that many men haven’t has con- 
cerned me a great deal. Sometimes in 
talking with a man about supervised 
anys he excuses himself for what he 

done by saying that he hasn’t yet 
had the course in farm practice, that he 


_ is going to take it next summer. Certain- 


ly we should make use of what has been 
worked out for us. I need not go to the 
trouble of working out a table of 
logarithms in order to use logarithms in 
my work, but some way, somehow we 


must become students of our job and not 
depend upon people in the State office 
and elsewhere to work everything out 
and hand it to us. 

Another observation: Hope, not fear, 
is the creative principle in human affairs. 
I sometimes wonder how vocational ed- 
ucation is as well off today as it is. There 
have been many things to fill us teachers 
and other teachers with fear. Some of 
us are more inclined to fear than others. 
I see so many people who have no hope. 
They have lost the face of hope, the face 
of belief; they have stopped seeking. 

Recently in another state I met with 
a group of ten-year men—men who had 
been in the work for more than ten years. 
One of the members spoke on, ‘Where 
Do We Go From Here?” He said he had 
become progressively poorer, year after 
year. There seemed no hope in his voice 
as he talked. I do not care to carry this 

int further. May I merely reiterate: 

ope, not fear, is the creative force in 
human affairs. 

There is a story of a man who lived 
in a dungeon for several years, till one 
day it occurred to him to open the win- 
dow and step out. Open the window 
where you are. Perhaps there isn’t a 
person but who has enough capacities, 
even abilities, to keep that man or 
woman busy and happy. It seems that 
some of us may be inhibited for no good 
reason. Some of us have at times become 
unhappy because we have failed to ma 
out for ourselves a job consistent with 
us as organisms. We want to be the 
best or nothing. And we foster such a 
philosophy in our pupils. 


*Portions of an address given at the Tenth Annual 
Educational Conference, University of Kentucky, 
and printed in the Bulletin of the Bureau of 
School Service, College of Education, U. of Ky. 

Vol. XI, Dec. 1938, No. 2. 


Twenty-First Annual Conference 


of the Pacific Region 


E. J. JOHNSON, Assistant State Supervisor, 
Denver, Colorado 


IMPROVED teacher-training, promo- 
tional work, better use of available 
technical information, and teaching of 
farm mechanics featured the five-day 
conference of executive officers, state 
directors, teacher-trainers and super- 
visors held in May at Berkeley. 
Opening the joint session of all serv- 
ices, J. C. Wright, Assistant U. 8S. Com- 
missioner for Vocational Education, 
the various services to continue 
to sell their programs on merit as in the 
past. He pointed out that in order that 
our local and state programs may be as 
effective and serviceable as possible, it 
is necessary to make use of advisory 
committees. After searching and pains- 
taking deliberations into the qualifica- 
tions of desirable advisory committee 
members, a local instructor should make 
his own selection. These members should 
represent a good cross section of the 
major enterprises and desirable poten- 
tial enterprises of the community. We 
should, by all means, avoid selecting 
only those representing one kind of 
enterprise and from only one section of 
the service area. Doctor Wright closed 
with the prediction that a well-selected 


advisory committee can and will render 
a real aid to any department so that it 
a render the service all will cherish 
and posterity honor. 

Dr. H. E. Hendrix, president of the 
Chief State School Officers of the United 
States, complimented vocational edu- 
cation on its forward achievements in 
correcting many of our educational ills. 
Even though much has been accom- 
plished, the battle of meeting the educa- 
tional needs of youth has only begun, 
according to Doctor Hendrix. Changi 
economic and social conditions deman 
an elastic educational service to comply 
with the requirements and needs of a 
new society. Vocational education must 
be kept truly vocational and should 
follow after a sound academic course 
that is built on a true foundation. All 
too often the academic course is based 
on fancy or tradition, and such fallacious 
ideas must be guarded against, stated 
Hendrix. 


Teacher-Training Problems Featured 


Effective teacher-training was truly 
one of the major themes at the confer- 
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ence. Prof. H. H. Gibson of Oregon led 
the way by outlining his admirable, ef- 
fective, and proven procedure. All 
trainees in Oregon since 1928 have re- 
ceived participation experience in con- 
ducting adult evening schools besides 
the all-day program. For the last two 
years, they have also conducted part- 
time schools for those youths out of 
school. The trainees go into carefully 
selected centers and, after a period of 
directed observation, they take over 
the part-time classes. During this time, 
they carefully survey that service area 
to determine the kind of evening and 
part-time classes to organize. Usually 
this survey is started by the critic teach- 
er of that center in order that the trainee 
may observe the technique to follow for 
the best success. Each trainee is ex- 

ted to conduct several of these meet- 
ings with the adults; they are to be in 
consecutive order. Peculiar as it may 
seem, these adult classes are not critical 
of the neophyte instructors. It has been 
determined that participating experi- 
ence by trainees has been a real stimulus 
in the growth and success of part-time 
and evening-school work among farmers. 

In California, an excellent and unique 
set-up is used to give real participating 
experience, as explained by S. S. Suther- 
land and W. E. Court. Each trainee is 
located at the polytechnic school for 
five months and for five more montis at 
some other selected center. This is all 
done following graduation from college 
with accep standards. In all, the 
trainee, called a cadet, receives a fifth 
year of training before taking on full 
responsibility for a department. During 
this fifth or cadet year, each trainee re- 
ceives participating experience in part- 
time or evening-class instruction, or 
both, in addition to taking on the regular 
all-day class. Those who would be hope- 
less as instructors are weeded out by the 
cadet method, giving administrators a 
favorable opinion of this procedure. 
Montana is now giving trainees par- 
ticipating experience in all three phases 
mentioned above and is reaping real 
rewards as a result. Colorado has definite 
plans to follow the same procedure, ac- 
cording to Dr. G. A. Schmidt, Fort 
Collins, Colorado. 

The group felt that teacher-training 
centers should be established at various 
points over each state and should not 
be in the same town as the teacher- 
training institution. The big temptation 
is for trainees to desire to carry their 
regular college course and participate 
in college activities if the teacher train- 
ing is not conducted at a distance from 
the college. By getting these training 
centers far enough away, such tempta- 
tions are removed. 

H. B. Swanson, U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion, indicated the need for further de- 
velopment of facilities for directed teach- 
ing. He urged that directed teaching be 
of such nature that trainees only con- 
tact those departments giving all three 
phases of work, namely, all-day, part- 
time, and evening classes. With this a 
provision for placement of members and 
careful follow-up work must be incor- 
porated if the program is to be truly 
effective, he said. 

W. A. Ross, Specialist in Agricultural 
Education, gave a vast amount of in- 
formation pertaining to the kind, source, 
and distribution of subject matter from 
governmental agencies. 

Subject matter can be listed under 


five major heads: 

1. Actual material, as: livestock, feed, 
soil, fertilizer, tools, farm records, and 
special equipment. 

2. Models, as: types and ideals cast, 
modeled, or constructed to scale. 

3. Spoken word, as: lectures, talks, de- 
bates, interviews, radio, and ac- 
counts of individuals or groups con- 
cerning their experiences. 

4. Graphic and pictorial material, as: 
charts, maps, graphs, diagrams, 
sketches, photos, cartoons, movies, 
film strips, and blue prints. 

5. Written material, as: books, bulle- 
tins, magazines, journals, news- 
papers, job sheets, case records, and 
circulars, as well as typewritten, 
mimeographed, and duplicate sheets. 
Some governmental agencies supply- 

ing the above mentioned pertinent sub- 

ject matter material are: Rural Electri- 
fication Administration, Farm Credit 

Administration, U. 8. Department of 

Agriculture, U. 8. Department of Coni- 

merce, Soil Conservation Service, Geo- 

logical Survey, Reclamation Service, 

Division of Grazing, and the Office of 

Education. 

A weakness in many departments was 
reported to be that of collecting sub- 
ject matter material and failing to organ- 
ize it in such a-way that it is ready for 
use and easily available when needed. 
In order to overcome this, the following 
procedure was suggested: 

1. Adopt some desirable, efficient meth- 
od of organizing material so that it 
is easily located when needed. 

2. Study all material secured and note 
the pertinent information therein, 
putting this notation on the job it 
concerns. 

3. Collect local needed information 
from the best farmers of the commu- 
nity and properly file the data. 

4. Collect material from such agencies 
as have information concerning the 
jobs to be taught. 

5. Study, sift, and evaluate all collected 
material. (Do not load down shelves 
and files with out-dated or unneces- 
sary material.) 

6. Secure assistance of State staff for 
the organization of material. 

7. Secure assistance of the Office of 
Education in collection and organi- 
zation of material. 

8. Do not teach a job unless you have 
up-to-date reference material, but 
teach jobs of major importance— 
which means securing the material. 
Mr. Ross finished by again stating, 

“Have information for every pertinent 

job but have it so organized that it is 

useful and easily available.” 

R. W. Cline of Tueson, Arizona, 
stated, ‘“‘Any new or improved ideas are 
no better than the man behind them 
who is putting them into use.” Project 
records and stimulation in their com- 
pleteness and accuracy were advocated. 
A handbook for budgeting and costs of 
job operations under Arizona conditions 
has proven to be a real stimulus for 
accuracy and uniformity of protect rec- 
ords to make them reliable. In order to 
get and keep records up to date, the 
records must be studied during some 


regular class time. 
The Program in Farm Mechanics 


Farm Mechanics was discussed freely 
by individuals in reports and in panel 
discussions. It was the general opinion 
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that increased emphasis must be given 
to this phase of the program.’ Most 
of those present expressed the thot that 
students of agriculture were sadly lack- 
ing in needed farm shop skills. It was 
brought out that no shop program 
should do less for each boy than to 
develop his mechanical resourcefulness 
to do the repair, operation, adjustment, 
and construction jobs he is likely to 
encounter. It should also include the 
use, selection, and care of all machinery 
and devices used on the farm. The first 
year of farm shop work should largely 
be given over to the development of 
shop job skills which can be built upon 
in future years. This will tie it up with 
the supervised farming program of the 
boy to bring in the managerial funda- 
mentals to meet his needs mechanically. 
In Montana, to meet the skills needed 
by trainees, a course entitled, “Agri- 
cultural Practices” is given for the en- 
tire junior and senior years for one 
complete afternoon per week. The fifth, 
or cadet, year in California takes care 
of this training need. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion that the instructor who 
gives the technical agricultural courses 
in high school should also have the 
same classes in farm mechanics. This 
wouJd permit the correlation of the en- 
tire program of each boy so that the 
shop program would better serve his 
technical agricultural needs. 

It was indeed fortunate that Steven- 
son Ching of Hawaii who is National 
Vice President for the western region 
could be present at the conference. 
His report indicated that the Hawaii F. 
F. A. territorial organization had 48 
chapters with 1,600 members. The bal- 
ance in the territorial F. F. A. treasury 
was $5,412.77. 

Mr. Ching presided at the western 
regional F. F. A. public speaking con- 
test, where all of the 11 western states 
had entrants. The four top place win- 
ners, their states, scores, and topics 
were as follows: 

1. Francis Eugene Landis; Laton, Cali- 
fornia; 242.9; ““A Contented People 
Make a Great State.” 

2. Marvin Jagels: Buhl, Idaho; 237.4; 
“Co-operation, the Urgent Need of 
Agriculture.” 

3. Ralph H. Durham; Granada, Colo- 
rado; 237.3; “This Business of Farm- 
ing.” 

4. Bob Lovelady; Fallon, Nevada; 
237.2; “Improving Farming Methods 
to Increase Nevada’s Profits in Agri- 
culture.” 

The Western Region places more em- 
phasis on the ability of each speaker to 
defend his topic against oral questioning 
than is done in the National. The group 
expressed the hope that more emphasis 
might be placed on this phase, which 
indicates the boy’s knowl and study 
of his topic, in the National contest. 

Mr. Hudson of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration gave a report of group 
loans by F. F. A. chapters to finance 
projects. In 1937, over 330 chapters took 
advantage of these production credit 
loans to total $150,000.00 from 2,200 
individuals in these groups. Of this 
amount 73.8 percent was borrowed for 
livestock, 16.2 percent for crops, and 10 

recent for poultry and dairy combined. 

The loans were repaid by 71.6 percent of 

the boys as anticipated. Only 13.8 percent 

gave collection difficulties. Only 9/100 

of ‘I percent collection losses have oc- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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A. M. FIELD 


Methods 


The Louisiana Cross-Section Plan of 
Course Organization* 


J. O. HEBERT, 


Instructor 


Washington, Louisiana 


Durinc thefirst 
decade following 
the introduction of 
vocational agricul- 
ture in Louisiana, 
the instructional 
program was based 
upon subjects, al- 
ternated by years 
to take care of class 
combinations. The 
four-year program 
consisted of a year 
in animal hus- 
bandry, a year in 
crops and soils, a year of horticulture, 
and a year of farm management and 
economics. Under this organization 
there was very little relation existing 
between the supervised practice program 
and the work done in the classroom. 
About the year 1929 a rather drastic 
change was inaugurated. The course of 


J. O. Hebert 


study was built up of enterprises selected 
at large from the field of agriculture. A 
few years-later, about 1932, the idea 
of individual programs of studies evolved 
from the enterprise course. It is a matter 
of history, now, that one teacher in the 
average department in Louisiana could 
not teach satisfactorily the large num- 
ber of jobs,such an organization made 
necessary, to so many individuals. For 
the last year or two we have been work- 
ing along the “Community Farming 
Type” method of building a course of 
study. In this program we attempt to 
set up with our boys a four-year training 
program very much in line with the 
farming type carried out in-the respec- 
tive communities. We feel that our in- 
structional program is the best yet and 
that we are on the right track to reach 
a better and more effective program. 

Our launching program consists of 
the following steps: 


a. Familiarizing students with the 
program in agriculture 

b. Familiarizing the parents with the 

rogram 

c. Counseling students in choice of 
course 

d. Selecting the farming type 

e. Analyzing the farming type into 

enterprises 

Selecting the enterprises 
. Selecting the farm jobs 
. Distributing the farm jobs 

Building the individual participa- 

tion program. 

For the sake of brevity I shall omit 
the first three steps in this discussion, 
and briefly discuss the others. - 

A. Selecting the Farming Type 

Boys who eventually farm will usually 
engage in a farming occupation, or farm- 
ing type, very similar to those practiced 
in the localities where they live, or have 
lived. More often, boys who farm will 
follow the farming types found on the 
farms where they were reared. Thus it 
is important to base the vocational 
training of farm boys on the specific 
farming types found on the farms with- 
in the patronage area of the agricultural 
department. Further, boys who farm 
usually establish themselves in or 
around the community in which they 
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— A PGRICUETURE 
cD LAS BANA, HIGH SCHOOLS 


Exhibit of Vocational Agriculture in Louisiana 


This exhibit was used at the Louisiana School Board Members’ Convention in Shreveport, February, 1939. In the picture are F. P. Bordelon, 
r., F. F. A. member, and S. M. Jackson, state supervisor of agricultural education 
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are born and reared. This makes it even 
more necessary for training them in local 
farming types. 

In this step we attempt to give the 
students an understanding of the factors 
that determine the type of farming that 


might be carried out in a community. 
By the application of the factors, the 
boys usually come to the conclusion 
that the most satisfactory type of farm- 
ing for their community is the type that 
is being practiced. e information 
necessary to classify the farming type in 
the community is obtained thru a gen- 
eral farm survey that the boys make of 
their home farms. 

In a majority of instances all mem- 
bers of a group will discover that they 
are doing practically the same type of 
farming that the other boys report on 
their farms. This may be different in 
departments that are located on the 
division lines of the farming types in the 
state; however, in a vast majority of 
departments there should be no dif- 
ficulty in finding the type of farming 
common to the community. 

B. Analyzing the Farming Type 

By tabulating the enterprises reported 
in the surveys covering every boy’s 
farm, a list of all the enterprises carried 
on in the community is obtained. It 
should be mentioned that the enter- 
prises listed are not all found on every 
farm in the community. The boys work- 
ing as a group prepare a list of enter- 
prises that they feel would approach an 
ideal for the type of farming they have 
selected. The enterprises are classified 
as major, minor, or contributory, using 
the farm survey records as a basis for 
classification. Such a classification brings 
out the relative importance of the var- 
ious enterprises in the community and 
suggests to the boys how the enterprises 
are to be treated in their farmer-training 
programs. 

C. Building the Farmer-Training Program 

For the sake of clarity I will treat 
this step in four parts: 

1. Selecting the enterprises 

2. Selecting the farm jobs 

3. Distributing the farm jobs by years 

4. Building the individual participat- 
ing program. 


1. Selecting the enterprises 


A farming program in preparation for 
a given type of farming is built up of a 
study of the several farm enterprises 
that fit into the composition of a farm 
business, in addition to a study of the 
factors of co-ordination among such 
enterprises, on the management of the 
farm as a whole. What farm enterprises 
to include in a farming program, after 
the type of farming has been deter- 
mined, is a problem to be solved by 
instructor and students in vocatignal 
agriculture before instruction can begin. 

The enterprises making up the farm- 
ing type selected constitute definite 
units of subject matter for the course in 
vocational agriculture, together - with 
the management phases of the farm 
business. It is not enough, however, 
just to determine the enterprises to in- 
clude in the farming type. Such enter- 
prises must be classified according to 
their place in the farm business, as 
major, contributory, and minor. 

In this step the boys are directed to 
select those enterprises that are most 
important on their farms. The list of 
enterprises selected will usually include 


some from the three classes. The bo 
then check their lists against the facili- 
ties available to them for supervised 
farm practice. From the study of facili- 
ties the boys are able to build up the 
enterprise part of the supervised farm 
practice program. The enterprises that 
are most important on their farms will 
probably be included in their super- 
vised practice programs as enterprises, 
and from the less important group 
they select improvement projects and 
supplementary farm jobs to round out 
their farm practice programs. 


2. Selecting the farm jobs 


It seems advisable to have all the 
enterprise jobs in the practice program 
included in the study program, since 
they will constitute the major part of 
the training program. The boys list all 
the jobs in their program enterprises. 
This list of jobs (abilities) is supple- 
mented with the abilities deemed most 
essential in carrying out the improve- 
ment projects and the most important 
supplementary farm jobs. 

It may be well to state at this point 
that the supplementary farm jobs in- 
clude farm shop jobs that are most 
needed on the farms. The completed 
list of jobs is proposed as the essential 
abilities the boys are expected to get 
from their four-year farmer-training pro- 
grams. Each boy will have from 100 to 
120 jobs or abilities which he will pursue 
during the four-year training period, in 
order that he may be better prepared to 
engage in the farming type selected. 
In addition to the jobs mentioned above 
there are some F. F. A. abilities that are 
treated as farm jobs so far as the in- 
structional phases are concerned. 


3. Distributing the jobs over the four-year 
period 


The object in this step is to distribute 
the farm jobs over the four-year training 
period in such a manner that there will 
not be too many jobs crowded into any 
one year. The distribution is based upon 
the experiences of the boy and the rel- 
ative importance of the jobs to the 
success of the enterprises. As arule, the 
operative jobs are placed early in the 
training period and the managerial jobs 
are delayed until the boys are older and 
able to make more mature judgments. 

The year in which an enterprise is 
introduced into the practice program 
should also be considered in the job 
distribution. The distribution should 
give the boy the training at the time he 
will need the abilities it purports to 
develop. The fact that the supervised 
practice programs are built on a con- 
tinuation basis makes it desirable that 
the jobs in an enterprise be distributed 
over the period of years the enterprise 
appears in the practice program. The 
jobs of the first year are then distributed 
by the school months in preparing a 
study calendar. The study calendar 
for any year should represent to some 
extent a cross-section of the supervised 
practice program. 


4. Building the individual participating 
program 


One of the major difficulties en- 
countered at this point is to permit each 
boy in a group to have an individual 
program and keep the number of jobs 
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for the group down to such a point that 
it will not be impossible for the teacher 
to handle during the time that is avail- 
able. This can usually be accomplished 
by directing the boys in the selection and 
distribution of enterprises and improve- 
ment projects. It is not advisable to 
have boys study jobs that they do not 
need or are unable to do something 
about; however, this situation will not 
be common if the boys are properly 
guided in the careful selection of their 
practice programs. Some boys in a group 
may not be able to carry certain enter- 
prises that the others are carrying, but 
they should be able to profit by studying 
some of the jobs and should let their 
supervised practice take the form of 
improvement projects or supplementary 
farm jobs. 

It should not be impossible to build a 
course of study of farm jobs that will 
give trainees the abilities required of 
the type of farming they have selected 
and one which will be in keeping with 
the facilities available on the vast ma- 
jority of farms in a community. There 
should be little difference in the par- 
ticipating programs of boys who are 
training for the same type of farming. 


Contract Method of 


Teaching 


W. G. WADE, Instructor, 
Savannah, Missouri 


Tue contract method is one method we 
are using in Savannah. It is made up in 
units of farm enterprises. We have 
several contracts on each enterprise. 
We believe students would rather work 
shorter assignments than long ones. 
If the enterprise is all in one assignment, 
the student will work for a long time 
without realizing any progress, and if 
easily discouraged, he feels that he is 
not getting anywhere. So, by making 
each enterprise into shorter contracts 
covering exactly the same amount of 
material, he will pass them one by one 
in shorter time and feel that he is 
progressing. _ 

_Every boy in our classes works in- 
dividually. No two work on the same 
thing at the same time. Every boy pro- 
gresses at his own rate of tie § and 
this is almost exactly proportional to 
his native ability. 

_No boy fails. If he does not complete 
his year’s work, it is carried over into 
the next year until he completes it. If 
he finishes one or two months before 
school is out, he starts on his next 
year’s work. If he is a senior he may 
start a preview of his college work. 
Under this system it is possible for a 
good boy to do his four years of a 
school in three years. Every boy wor 
individually and at his own rate of speed. 
He is not held back by any slow boy. 


One of the outstanding features of 
this system is that one can work with 
each student along his lines of individual 
differences. All boys cannot be handled 
alike. This method lets the boy have 
his high-school work the way he wants it. 
He may study any enterprise he chooses 
any time of the year. If four boys in 
September choose a sow and litter, a 
calf, a dairy, or a beef project, each boy 
immediately chooses that enterprise and 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Supervised Practice 


H. H. GIBSON 


Colorado Livestock Loss Prevention 


Survey 
E. J. JOHNSON, Assistant State Supervisor, 

Denver, Colorado 
A SURVEY of on 
livestock loss _pre- Boars and stags SMeameie ie wound 
vention in Colo-  — a Lameness 
rado, made by the Running 
Future Farmers of 
America chapters Sheep 
in — 7 gree Dogs and coyotes Bruises , 
vocational agri- ences roken legs 
culture high- Rough handling Torn hide 
school depart- Eicbed Slipped wool 
ments, has been Projections Injured mouth 
completed. The Trampling Broken neck 
survey was started 
by dividing the  ¢ 4 Joh Horses 
state into 10 dif- pales Runaway Cuts 
ferent sections. In each section, one of Auto guns mathe 
the older instructors, in point of service, Fences Sireine 
was selected as a key man. To each in- Foerly fitted collars Bruises 
structor were sent about twice as many Crowding Snake bites 
survey blanks as there were F. F. A. Runaing Punetures 
members in his department, with the in-  Pneven sineletrees —o 
struction that each boy was to survey _ Pitehfork 
one farm beside the home farm. After oe mph a 
the completion of the local school sur- Snakes 

Improper feed 


vey, all the results were summarized on 
one survey blank which was sent to the 
district key man. The key man summar- 
ized on one survey blank the results sub- 
mitted to him from all the schools in his 
district, after which he sent it to the 
state chairman. The state chairman 
then compiled the material submitted 
from the 10 districts, to complete the 
state survey. 

The results obtained from the survey 
on 3,108 farms thruout the state are 
startling. Crippled and dead animals 
become a direct loss to the owner, but 
bruises are generally hidden and not 
recognized until after slaughter. How- 
ever, these losses from hidden bruises 
become a real market burden because 
the resultant poorer quality meat re- 
duces the sales value of the meat. Thus 
injured animals cause a waste of meat, 
which is reflected in lower prices paid for 
livestock; consequently the farmer pays 
these bruise bills so it is up to him to see 
that bruises are prevented. 

The injuries recorded included 1,419 
cattle, 118 hogs, 631 sheep and 226 
horses. 


Causes of Injuries Kind of Injuries 
Cattle 
Crawling fences Udder bruises 
Fighting Split teat 
‘anes Broken leg 
Bruises Poison 
Stepped in hole Sore feet 
Corral hazards Lump jaw 
Over-feeding Bloat 
Hurt in chute Snake bites 
Fences Milk fever 
Projections Shot 
Over-crowding Cuts 
Trampled Lameness 
Rough handling 
Hogs 
Clubs and hits Rupture 
Poor pens and corrals Broken leg 
Castration Bruises 


Kicked by other animals Lacerations 


Teat and udder injuries were re- 

rted for 646 cows. These were due to 
oose wire, fences, nails in boards, poor 
fences. 

Cuts and sprains were reported for 
147 horses. These were due to loose 
wire, nails in boards, poor posts, poor 
fences, prairie dog holes and post holes. 


Losses 


636 cattle died from prussic acid, poison 
weeds and poison plants. 
17 hogs died from crowding in trucks. 
363 sheep died from poison weeds and 
plants. 
43 horses died from cornstalk poison. 


Shipping and Handling Statistics — 


50% of the farms had loading chutes or 
sandbanks for loading. 
Less than half of the chutes fitted 
up to car or truck floor level. 
farmers shipped by truck alone. 
689 farmers shipped by train alone. 
732 farmers shipped by train and 
truck. 
56% of farmers did not partition off 
mixed loads. 
42% of farmers admitted overloading 
cars and trucks. 
80% of farmers bedded cars and trucks 
with sand in summer. 
51% of farmers bedded cars and trucks 
with sand and straw in winter. 
74% of farmers wet bedding in summer 
for hogs. 
69% of farmers had wide gates in 
trucks to avoid hip bruises. 
Over 60% rushed livestock out of cars 
and trucks with poles, forks, hollering, 
canes, and electric prods to cause many 
avoidable bruises. 


70% used things that will bruise live- 
stock when handling. 

39% let cars and trucks of livestock 
unload leisurely. 

72% sold hens before two years old 
to avoid losses. 

About 50% treated hogs with cap- 
sules and lye to control worms. 

Less than 10% rotated hog pens 
yearly to prevent diseases. 

About 50% treated chickens with 
pills and capsules to control worms. 

About 30% treated sheep with cap- 
sules, to control worms. 

Slightly over 60% used methods to 
control external parasites in poultry. 
_ Less than 50% of chutes had cleated 
inclines. 

Over 50% of chutes sloped over 30 
degrees on incline. 

Less than 50% inspected trucks and 
cars to remove projections. 

Less than / of trucks and chutes 
were braced on outside only to prevent 
bruises. 

Only 25% protected shipments from 
sun and cold winds when shipping. 

35% tied bulls when shipping. 

50% filled animals just prior to 
shipping. 

About 25% of livestock sold had 
some avoidable bruises. 

Fe Animals killed and causes in han- 


486 cattle from mixed loads, over- 
loading and accidents. 
238 hogs from mixed loads, overload- 
ing, too hot, trampled. 
361 sheep from smothering, mixed 
loads, falling out of truck. 
64 horses from wrecks, carelessness, 
kicked. 
1,807 poultry—mostly smothered by 
overcrowding and non-protection 
when shipped. 


Looking over the above figures, we 
no longer wonder why there is a $12,- 
000,000 annual livestock loss due to 
preventable bruises. The farmer pays 
the bill even tho he usually does not 
realize this fact. It behooves farmers to 
handle livestock carefully, and to hire 
only truckers of kind temperament, and 
so save this huge preventable loss. 

The results of this survey have been 
sent to the supervisors of vocational 
agriculture in the 11 western states and 
some of the central states, along with 
copies of the survey blanks used. Some of 
the other states have indicated they may 
also conduct a similar survey. Mr. Ray 
L. Cuff, Regional Manager of the Na- 
tional Livestock Loss Prevention Board 
at Kansas City, Missouri, has used the 
results of this survey at several of his 
meetings at Kansas City and Chicago. 

In Colorado the results of the survey 
will be used in evening and part-time 
schools in an effort to make the adult 
public conscious of these huge prevent- 
able losses. Many feeders and livestock 
truckers expressed amazement at the 
amount of these losses, and stated they 
were guilty of several of the mal-prac- 
tices indicated, but it was done un- 
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thinkingly. It is our thought that, thru 
such adult education, many of these 
losses will be prevented and ultimately 
the farmer will reap the profit. 

The all-day teachers are urged to use 
the results of the survey in teaching 
their classes. Some schools have de- 
veloped teams that are demonstrating 
in their own and adjoining communities 
how these losses are caused and can be 
prevented. Many loading chutes of the 
desirable kind have been built by the 
F. F. A. chapters in farm shop and sold 
to farmers. In several schools many 
truck beds have been rebuilt so that 
with approved loading chutes and satis- 
factory truck beds many losses can 
be and have been prevented. 

Several farm papers, such as The 
Westerner, Record Stockman, and the 
Western Farm Life have used the results 
of the survey to enlighten their sub- 
scribers, so that many thousand farmers 
and truckmen have been reached be- 
sides those surveyed and those who have 
seen demonstrations. Certainly many 
will heed the warnings and advice 
given by these several means. 


The Comprehensive 
Farming Program and 
Instructional Planning 


R. M. CLARK, State Supervision, 
Lansing, Michigan 


FoRTUNATE- 
LY for programs 
of agricultural ed- 
ucation, our con- 
cept of supervised 
practice has grown 
from that of a sin- 
gle ‘‘summer’’ 
project to a more 
cotpretnenss 
m, which is 
ae the central 
thought of our 
whole teaching 
rogram for farm 
eg Our agricultural courses now begin 
with an analysis of the boys’ home 
farms. Each boy studies the organiza- 
tion of his home farm and makes com- 
risons between it and successful farms 
in his neighborhood, and between his 
farm organization and the organization 
recommended by the farm management 
department of the agricultural college 
in his state. . 

There is every reason to believe that 
the supervised practice programs of the 
future will grow out of analyses of the 
boys’ home farms. The boy and his 
father will have information as to the 
needs of the farm. With the co-operation 
of the teacher and the father, he will be 
able to choose productive enterprises 
which will supplement the productivit; 
of the farm, rather than compete wit 
the enterprises which are already there. 
The choice of improvement projects will 
be based on n he has discovered for 
himself and his choice of supplementary 
practices will be made from the point 
of view of one who has analyzed his 
needs and who is attacking them 
scientifically. 

The productive enterprise should 
help improve the capacity of the farm 
to return an adequate income. The en- 
terprise may be one which needs to be 
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added, or it may be one which an 
analysis of the farm organization shows 
to be in need of improvement. For 
example, a farm was found by the 
writer on which dairying was a very 
minor enterprise and where an analysis 
of the situation indicated that dairying 
should become a major enterprise. 
Dairying was chosen as the major pro- 
ductive enterprise of the supervised 
pees program for the boy on that 
arm. It has not caused any curtailment 
of the other farm enterprises, but it has 
added materially to the income from 
the farm. Such a situation provides an 
excellent basis for successful father-son 
partnerships. 

Careful analysis of the farm by the 
boy, with supplementary notes by the 
teacher, provides a basis for improve- 
ment projects which may be incorpor- 
ated in the supervised practice program. 
The improvement project will then be 
based on the needs of the individual 
farm and will be planned to contribute 
as much as possible to the farm income 
and to family living, as well as to pro- 
vide satisfactory learning situations for 
the boy. 

The supplementary farm practices de- 
signed to teach the jobs necessary for the 
operation of the home farm should be 
studied and included in the supervised 
practice plan. These jobs will be based 
directly on the needs of the individual 
boy in his own situation. The teacher 
must be careful to see that theoretical 
materials of doubtful value are kept out. 

Supervised practice work which in- 
cludes productive enterprises, improve- 
ment projects, and supplementary skills 
based directly on the needs of the boy’s 
home farm, and carefully planned to sup- 
plement the enterprises on the farm, will 
— the best kind of stimulus for 
earning. The problems growing out of 
such a comprehensive plan will pro- 
vide the problems for the course in 
school. It is conceivable that the letters 
the boy might need to write for seed and 
livestock, and the arithmetic he will use 
in planning feeders and buildings, in 
record keeping, and so on, may form 
the basis for his work in English and 
mathematics as well as in agriculture. 


Supervised Practice, Not a ‘“Summer-Time” 
Responsibility 


It is obvious that such a supervised 
practice program is not a “summer 
project”’ activity to keep the agriculture 
teacher home during the summer 
months, but that it is a program which 
will begin when the pupil enters high 
school and which may continue thruout 
his life. It will become the center of the 
day school course and will provide the 
basis for the part-time and adult work 
after the boy has graduated from the 
high school. Socializing discussions of 
the problems will be a natural part of 
the class activity. As the boy increases 
in ability and capacity, he will increase 
his supervised practice program and will 
continually improve his farming status. 

The supervised practice program 
must not end with high school gradua- 
tion. The boy will become more inde- 
pendent and better able to make his 
own decisions, but he will still need 
suggestions from the teacher. His pro- 
gram must continue to grow until he is 
able to rent or purchase his own farm. 

The renting or purchasing of a farm 
will present a major probiem, which will 
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necessitate further study. At this stage 
the boy will be interested in such prob- 
lems as financing his farm, farm organi- 
zation and management, problems of 
marketing, and new experiences in com- 
munity activity of a social and cultural 
nature. Such problems as these will de- 
velop as the boy begins to establish him- 
self in farming. 


The “Ear Marks" of a Complete Program 


A complete program for the agricul- 
ture teacher will, therefore, carry the 
boy thru the all-day school, into part- 
time work and finally into adult schools 
in agriculture. The course of study will 
not be one of the traditional “crops, ani- 
mal husbandry, farm management” pro- 
grams, but rather one which will more 
closely meet the needs of the individual 
boys as they progress from year to 
year. The subject matter the boy will 
need in the first year will be that which 
will contribute to the needs he will have 
in connection with the beginning super- 
vised practice program. For example, 
the boy who is beginning a productive 
enterprise with a dairy calf will need to 
study feeding as it applies to dairy 
calves. Later, he will study the feeding 
of a dairy herd. This boy will also need 
to study the raising of hay and pasture 
crops, the control of diseases, the prob- 
lems of selecting a sire for breeding his 
heifers and similar problems. Later, he 
will meet the problems incident to a 
growing dairy herd, such as the market- 
ing of milk, the choice of supplementary 
productive enterprises, community 
i such as membership in dairy 

erd improvement associations or par- 
ticipation in milk marketing associa- 
tions. 

Classroom assignments will be re- 
lated to the real problems growing out 
of pupil activity. They will meet his 
immediate, as well as his future needs 
and they will contribute to the all-round 
development of the boy. Under such a 
plan one need have no fear for the future 
of vocational agriculture. 


The tradition of good farming is the 
growth of generations, and once lost 
cannot be quickly recovered. By intelli- 
gent planning we can still save and 
reinforce the vitality of American farm 
life, and thus strengthen the foundation 
of social well-being. —A. E. Morgan. 


James Mason, Central High School, Har- 
din, Missouri, with his first prize Shropshire 
fat lamb in the Midwest Vocational Agri- 
culture Fat Lamb Show, American Royal 
Building, Kansas City, June 8-9-10. James 
was given this Shropshire ram by J. R. Sweat 
& Sons, McFall, Mo., for having the best 
Shropshire fat lamb. 
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_. nour Farm Mechanics 


Planning the Farm 
Mechanics Program 


KEITH L. HOLLOWAY, Teacher 
Education, Fayetteville, Arkansas 


Vistrs to many 
departments re- 
veal the fact that 
insufficient em- 
phasis is probably 
being put upon 
farm shop work in 
our programs of 
vocational agricul- 
ture. Several fac- 
tors may be re- 
sponsible for this 
situation. Teach- 
ers themselves of- 
fer the following 
reasons, among others, for diminished 
shop work: 


K. L. Holloway 


1. Insufficient equipment 

2. Large size of classes, which makes 
difficult the organization of a shop 
program at the school 

3. Inability of the boys enrolled to buy 
supplies 

4. Lack of vision on part of teacher 


The farm shop program is a funda- 
mental phase of the training which a 
future farmer should secure in his par- 
ticipative training program. The lack 
of tools and equipment is, without 
doubt, a serious consideration in many 
of our schools. The necessity of allocat- 
ing funds for maintaining the depart- 
ment is frequently overlooked by the 
teachers. A special effort should be made 
to secure the co-operation of the super- 
intendent and board in providing this 
money, which can in part at least be 
spent for supplies and equipment in the 
school shop. Most teachers have, or can 
secure from the state supervisor, a 
standard list of tools and supplies 
needed for the school shop. This list 
should be used as a basis in presenting 
the needs of the shop to, the school 
authorities. 

The first of the year is normally the 
time for taking an inventory and, while 
it probably will be impossible for some 
schools to secure all of their needed 
equipment, an inventory will at least 
be a good point from which to start in 
building up the equipment list. 

The absence of adequate equipment 
is not alone to be considered in the de- 
velopment of a shop program. The man- 
agement and maintenance of the shop 
quarters need consideration as well. 
The accompanying check list is de- 
signed to aid a teacher in an analysis of 
the condition that prevails in his own 
shop. 

Large classes in farm shop work are 
difficult of administration, and the 
writer recognizes this. Particularly is it 
difficult to provide working facilities 
when the shop program calls for a major 
portion of the work to be done with 
wood. Unfortunately, many school ad- 
ministrators and even some teachers 


of vocational agriculture confuse farm 
shop work with manual training. As a 
group it must be recognized that teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture are not 
qualified to teach manual training, and 
efforts on their part to do so result in 
projects which do not measure up to a 
performance standard that reflects credit 
upon the work of the department. The 
making of bookends, cedar chests, 
candlesticks, and similar objects may 
ibly be interesting to the pupil, but 

in the last analysis, these activities are 
of minor consequence as compared to 
activities which have a functional re- 
lationship to the entire farm economy. 
The question, “How can farm shop 
work be effectively administered when 
I have large groups and limited equip- 
ment?” is a logical one for the teacher. 
Probably the best answer is that in 
nearly all cases the program of farm 
shop had best be one the major part of 
which is performed on the pupil’s home 
farm. The development of this home 
program is primarily dependent on a 
survey of the opportunities for shop 
work or mechanical activity that exist 
on each farm. A survey form can be 
devised in which most all of the pieces of 
equipment ordinarily found on a farm 
can be listed. Opposite each item space 
can be provided for recording: (1) The 
extent of repair or replacement needed 
and (2) An estimate of the cost of ma- 
terials and labor. Such a form may be 
duplicated, or it may be adapted for 


SUGGESTED CHECK LIST FOR 


use by each pupil in determining the 
farm mechanics needs on the pupil’s 
home farm. 

The survey form as suggested may be 
used by the teacher at teat as a 
basis for their preliminary check as to 
what may properly be done on the 
home farm. 

The completed survey may be used as 
a guide for each pupil in setting up a 
comprehensive series of mechanical ac- 
tivities which may well be looked upon 
as a part of his supervised farming pro- 
gram. Having determined what needs 
to be done, under the supervision of the 
teacher in the classroom, he may make 
definite plans and estimates of labor 
and other costs involved in performance. 

It is physically impossible for the 
teacher to personally supervise much of 
the work while it is being done on the 
home farms of the pupils. The pre- 
liminary study in the classroom, on a 
more or less individual basis, will partial- 
ly overcome these difficulties. Thus, if a 
boy plans to build some wooden steps 
for his home, he may study the use of 
the steel square prior to undertaking 
the job at home. 

Certain jobs, either in the nature of 
new work or repair work, can best be 
done in the school shop. For example, 
the making of single or double trees, re- 
pairing harness, repairing milk buckets 
and cans or other sheet metal, and the 
repair of farm machinery might well be 
done in the school shop. 


DETERMINING THE SITUATION 


IN THE SCHOOL SHOP 


Check 
Yes No 


1. Does the size of my shop compare with the ideal suggested in the 


. Is there artificial light for use on dark days?.................. 
. Does the arrangement of the major equipment compare to sug- 


period? 


21. Is the wood working equipment adequate? (See State list)... ... 
. Is the sheet metal equipment adequate? (See State list)........ 
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Operating Sheet For Farm Machinery Repair 


PARTS TO BE REPLACED 


Reason for Replacement 


Name 


Broken 


Worn | Lost | Number} Cost 


Outline the steps to be followed in overhauling this machine, and indicate the 


tools needed. 


Operation 


Tools and Equipment Needed 


In the repair of farm machinery, the 
accompanying working sheet may possi- 
bly be used to advantage by the pupil. 

The advertising value of a functional 
program in farm shop should not be 
overlooked. A story of the achievement 
of a farm shop class involving an item- 
ized list of articles made or repaired, the 
cost of the repairs and material, the 
value of the articles either made or put 
back into service is good reading matter, 
and has great value as local publicity 
for the department. 

It is to be regretted that the prepara- 
tion in the field of farm mechanics on 
the part of the teacher is frequently 

uite inadequate. This should not deter 
the teacher, for there are few men who 
cannot learn to use a soldering copper, 
splice a rope, make a halter, run a 


terrace level, make a gate, set corner 

sts, glaze a window, and cut rafters, 
if they will study the great number of 
available books and bulletins on the 
subjects. In the type of farm shop and 
mechanics activities indicated in the 
foregoing, a minimum amount of skill 
involving a high degree of accuracy is 
involved. While standards of perfor- 
mance that are acceptable must neces- 
sarily be set up and emphasized, that 
high degree of accuracy involved in the 
making of many projects of the manual 
training type is not so essential in such 
a program as has been outlined. 

The recognition of opportunity is the 
keynote to successful work as a teacher 
of vocatidbnal agriculture. The farm 
shop and mechanics opportunities await 
any teacher in any locality. 
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An interesting co-operative project is sponsored by the vocational agriculture depart- 
ment at Marshfield, Missouri. The 65 farm boys enrolled in vocational agriculture classes 
own over 100 Jersey cows and heifers as a part of their supervised practice program. They 
own co-operatively a registered herd sire. These F. F. A. boys exhibited 20 head of their 
top animals at several fairs. They traveled a total of 400 miles, won $341.00 in prizes, 
and 70 ribbons including prizes at the Missouri State Fair. 
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Poultry Equipment Display 


At TIMES we are at a loss to know 
what to do that will be of definite value 
to the community and will give our 
departments the recognition they de- 
serve. Oftentimes demonstration and 
exhibits will accomplish this purpose. I 
believe a recent exhibit of shop-made 
poultry equipment was of definite value. 

Last fall the Seward Chamber of 
Commerce sponsored a poultry show. 
About 600 birds were exhibited from 
this part of the state. As a part of this 
show the shop classes prepared an ex- 
hibit of shop equipment and appliances 
that could be made at home. This equip- 
ment was carefully arranged in a corner 
near the entrance. Each piece was 
labeled with the name of the appliance, 
the cost of material, and the name of 
the boy who built it. All equipment 
was given as natural a setting as possible 
and all feeders were filled with ap- 
propriate material. 

The following is a partial list of the 
equipment exhibited: 

5 — shell feeder made from apple 

x 


2. Wet mash feed trough 

3. Wire-protected mash feeder 

4. Keel-protected mash feeder on legs 

5. Baby chick feeders made from or- 
ange boxes 

6. Sanitary water stand 

7. Sanitary water and feeder stands 
for chicks 

8. Reél-protectéd mash ‘feeder ‘(low 
type 

9. Wall type alfalfa rack 

10. Movable alfalfa rack, reel-protected 

11. Four laying nests with removable 
bottoms 

12. Chick waterer made from No. 10 


can and pie tin 
13. Catching hooks 
During the show orders were taken 
for the equipment. Since that time 
dozens of feeders, etc., have been made. 
One should be careful in an exhibit 
of this kind to show only the very best 
workmanship. 
—V. J. Morford, Seward, Nebraska 
from Helpful Suggestions, 
Feb., 1939. 


Judging Helps 


Hoarp’s Dairyman is publishing a 
Cow Judging Kit consisting of 36 cards. 
There are six cards for each breed, with 
each card showing three views of the 
cow. There is a master card for each 
breed including a true-type picture, facts 
about the breed, and a sample set of 
reasons. The cards are 814 x 514 in size, 
printed on good cardboard, and sell for 
$1.50 per kit. The pictures are reprints 
of classes ‘used in the contest. 

The American Jersey Cattle Club, 
234 West 23rd Street, New York, has 
issued a bulletin on Herd Classification 
and a collection of sixteen 8144 x 5% 
pictures of cows illustrating the class 
used. Each card shows three views of the 
at * Ba classification represented. 


The first farmer was the first man, 
and all historic nobility rests on posses- 
sion and use of land.—Emerson. 
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Studies and Investigations 


Cc. S. ANDERSON 


Attendance at lowa’s Agricultural 


Evening Schools* 


H. M. HAMLIN, Teacher Education 
Urbana, Illinois 


I Nature of the Study 


Tue study to be 
reported was con- 
ducted during 
1937 and 1938 asa 
project of the Iowa 
Agricultural Ex- 
riment Station. 
t was the first 
study ever to be 
carried on thru a 
permanent organi- 
zation for research 
in agricultural ed- 
ucation in an agri- 
cultural experi- 
ment station. 

Two general questions raised were: 

1. What has been the history and 
what is now the status of Iowa’s agri- 
cultural evening schools? 

2. What arrangements have been as- 
sociated with the best results in securing 
large, regular, and persistent attendance 
by representative Iowa farmers at agri- 
cultural evening schools? 

You will be especially interested in 
the second question, but the first ques- 
tion needs to be answered in part to give 
you a background for our findings re- 
garding the second question. 

The data used in the study were col- 
lected with the assistance of the teachers 
of agricultural evening schools. 


H. M. Hamlin 


II Development and Present Status of 
Agricultural Evening Schools in Iowa 


General Background 


Iowa’s first reimbursed agricultural 
evening school was held in 1923-24. 
Last year 113 such schools were held, the 
largest number in any one year. Ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the teachers 
of the state held evening schools. In 
addition there were 30 part-time classes, 
so that there was an average of one 
adult class per teacher in 1937-38. The 
113 evening classes attracted 7,839 at- 
tendants, 4,404 of whom attended three 
or more meetings. The average enroll- 
ment at these 113 schools was 39. 

A total of 154 evening schools had 
been started in the state prior to 1937. 
Of these 109 were active last year; 92 
of them have been continuously active. 
Of the 44 which were inactive last year, 
22 were in dropped departments. 

For the past eight years more than 
one fifth of the Federal funds used in 
vocational agriculture in Iowa has been 
used in conducting evening classes. 

Two figures have remained disap- 
pointingly constant thruout recent 
years. For 10 years the average number 
of meetings per evening school has 


varied between 10 and 11. The range in 
the percentage of attendance by those 
attending.three or more meetings has 
been from 55 to 61 percent. 

An analysis of the subjects of the 
803 evening schools held in Iowa since 
the beginning shows that livestock 
studies have been most popular, fol- 
lowed closely by agricultural economics 
and agronomy. The numbers for each 

up of subjects are as follows: 


ivestock studies.. ..........:.. 283 
Agricultural economics........... 213 
Crops and soils.................. 176 


Farm mechanics & engineering.. 38 
General and miscellaneous........ 92 
Since the farmers themselves have 
had a large part in choosing these sub- 
jects, their distribution has significance 
for anyone in agricultural education. 


Some Pioneer Schools 


Four schools which have pioneered in 
adult education in agriculture, which 
have maintained rather complete rec- 
ords and which have used a variety of 
procedures, were singled out for special 
study. 

Charles City. Records are available 
from Charles City for the past nine 
years. Mr. Auringer, an outstanding 
teacher, has been in charge during the 
past eight years. He has aimed at classes 
of moderate size, and at regular at- 
tendance. He has done an unusual 
amount of individual work with his 
farmer-members on their home farms. 
On the average, 40 farmers have at- 
tended five or more meetings of these 
schools. For the past five years every 
farmer attending at all has. attended 
five or more meetings. One third of the 
members have, on the average, been 
new yearly; two thirds have held over 
from previous years. 

ison. Over an ll-year period 
Denison has had large but irregular at- 
tendance. On the average, 95 persons 
have attended one meeting or more of 
each yearly series; 65 percent of these 
persons have attended fewer than five 
meetings. There has been a wide range 
during the years in the numbers at- 
tending three or more meetings (7 to 77). 
The program has had its rather decided 
ups and downs but it is well established 
with 30 to 40 persons per year attending 
five or more meetings in recent years. 
Six of the 17 persons enrolled in the 
first class in 1929 attended the 11th 
class in 1937-38. Fifteen percent of all 
enrolled prior to 1937 were in last win- 
ter’s class. No particular attempt has 
been made to hold members year after 
year, the instructor holding that it is 
not to be expected that an individual 
farmer will be interested in every sub- 
ject offered. He has tried to serve the 


entire community by teaching a variety 
of subjects rather than by catering to 
the interests of the same group year 
after year. Partly as a result of this 
licy, 41 percent of the membership 
, on the average, been new each year. 
Lytton. The Lytton school is likewise 
11 years old. Like Denison it has had 
but not very regular attendance. 
y 45 percent of the 103 farmers 
reached on the average each year have 
attended as many as five meetings. 
Those attending five or more meetin 
were not especially faithful in attend- 
ance. “Enrollments” have ranged from 
12 to 67; 59 were enrolled last year. 
Nine of the original group of 20 attended 
the 1937-38 school. Twenty-four percent 
of all who were enrolled prior to 1937 
were on hand for last year’s classes. A 
third of the membership has been new 
each year. 

Sac City. The Sac City School was the 
first one in Iowa to initiate certain prac- 
tices which have proved especially valu- 
able in securing larger, more regular, and 
more persistent attendance. These prac- 
tices included the use of a relatively 
large council which enrolled the evening- 
school members, the provision of several 
parallel adult classes, the payment of 
dues, a limit of 100 upon enrollment, the 
assignment of seats, and the giving of 
gold keys for five years of perfect attend- 
ance. The school has been in operation 
for seven years. Thru this period the fol- 
lowing averages have been maintained: 
53 have attended every meeting; 27 have 
attended eight or nine meetings; 92 have 
attended five or more meetings. Those 
attending five or more meetings have 
been in attendance 86 percent of the 
time. Enrollments have varied but little; 
the range in seven years has been from 
85 to 104. The percentage of meetings 
attended by those enrolled has likewise 
remained nearly constant, varying from 
81 to 95 percent. Thirty-five of the 
original group were enrolled in 1937-38. 
Forty-seven percent of those enrolled 
prior to 1937 were in the 1937-38 class. 
On the average only 18 percent of the 
membership has been new each year. 


Records of Individual Attendance 


Some surprising records of attendance 
by individual farmers have been re- 
ported. At Sac City eight farmers have 
attended all 71 meetings thus far held 
in seven years of evening-school work. 
Fred Haffner of Lytton has attended 
108 of the 115 meetings of the Lytton 
evening school; J. D. Berkler has at- 
tended 106 of them. Paul Johansen has 
attended 99 of 114 meetings at Denison. 
C. C. Hobart of Charles City has at- 
tended 69 of 80 meetings held in eight 

ears. H. H. Shannefelt of Sigourney 
attended 73 of 81 meetings over a 
seven-year period. 


Class Attendance Records 


Space is available to give the attend- 
ance records of only two schools out- 
standing in this respect in 1937-38, 
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Odebolt and Sac City. These two schools 
are ten miles apart and operate under 
the same general plan. 

At Odebolt 86 persons attended five 
or more meetings; only 12 who attended 
at all attended fewer than five meetings. 
Forty-nine persons attended all of the 


meetings. irty-one more attended 
eight or nine of the ten meetings. The 
86 “enrolled” attended 96 percent of 
the time. 

At Sac City 97 men attended at least 
half of the meetings. Seventy of these 
attended all the meetings and 17 others 
attended eight or nine of them. The 97 
men “enrolled’”’ were in attendance 90 
percent of the time. These are attend- 
ance records scarcely excelled in da 
schools in which attendance is fac | 
sory. 


Kinds of Farmers Reached 


A study was made of approximately 
500 farm operators enrolled in 1937-38 
in evening schools in 13 communities 
well scattered in the state. In each case 
the total membership of the class was 
included. 

The median group of farmers enrolled 
was 40 to 45 years of age. Only 9 per- 
cent were under 25 and only 21 percent 
were 30 or younger; this would indicate 
that evening schools were not reachin 
adequately the age-groups which woul 
be served by part-time schools. Seven- 
teen percent were over 50 years of age. 

Fifty-four percent were tenants, a 
figure only slightly below the average 
for the state. It would appear that the 
difficulty of reaching tenants with agri- 
cultural education has been over-em- 
phasized. 

More than half of the farmers studied 
had farms ranging in size from 81 to 160 
acres; 60 percent had farms of 160 acres 
or less. 

Mee tyes poms had not gone be- 
— the eight de. Only 11 percent 

d gone beyond the high school. 

Fifty-six percent were members of 
the Farm Bureau. Thirty-eight percent 
belonged to no general farmers’ organi- 
zation. Only 6 percent belonged to gen- 
eral farm organizations other than the 
Farm Bureau. 

The median distance from the homes 
of these farmers to their evening schools 
was slightly less than 5 miles. Seven 
percent lived more than 10 miles from 
their evening schools. 

Thirty percent were fathers of boys 
currently enrolled in vocational agri- 
culture. Seven percent were fathers of 
former students. Another 7 percent were 
fathers of boys formerly in 4-H club 
work. 

These data indicate that agricultural 
evening schools are coming close to 
reaching a cross-section of our farm 
operators and that they are enrolling 
many underprivileged persons un- 
touched by other agencies. 


Practices Followed in 39 Agricultural 
Evening Schools 


Thirty-nine teachers reported the 
practices employed in managing their 
evening classes. 

Meetings. The largest number of meet- 
ings of a single class was 25 at Marengo. 
No other group held more than 15 meet- 
ings. The median number was 13, two 
above the general average for the state. 
Twenty-three schools confined their 


meetings to the five months of Novem- 
ber, December, January, February, and 
March. Two schools held eight meetings 
each outside this period and 14 others 
held from one to six meetings outside 
the traditional season for evening-school 
meetings. Five schools paralleled their 
winter series with day-time short 
courses. 

Enrollment. Enrollments were taken 
as early as August in four communities. 
More than half of the schools completed 
enrollments before November 1. Ten 
schools secured definite, written enroll- 
ments. Three schools limited their en- 
rollments; their limits were 80, 100, and 
110. The same three schools assigned 
seats to their members. At three schools 
all of the members were enrolled by the 
evening school councils. At three other 
schools 90 percent of the members were 
enrolled by the councils. In 12 other 
schools half or more of the membership 
was secured by the councils. Seventeen 
schools gave attendance certificates. 
Nine schools re-enrolled their members 
at the close of the winter series. 

Parallel classes. In 12 communities ag- 
ricultural evening schools were a part of 
a larger program for the education of 
adults. Sac City enrolled 350 adults in 
eight non-agricultural evening classes in 
addition to 85 young men and women in 
part-time classes, reaching a total en- 
rollment of 535 in its adult classes. 
Classes in homemaking and part-time 


classes for young farmers were the. 


classes most commonly paralleling the 
agricultural evening classes. Some strik- 
ing enrollments in these parallel classes 
were reported. Four schools reported 
homemaking classes with enrollments 
of 110, 75, 60, and 50. One school re- 
ported a part-time class with an en- 
rollment of 60. 

Councils. Thirty-six of the 39 schools 
had evening school councils. The median 
number of members was six. Seven of 
the strongest evening schools had coun- 
cils with nine to 11 members. Council 
members were most commonly chosen 
by the teacher or by the teacher in 
co-operation with the superintendent; 
in 11 communities, however, they were 
elected by the members of the evening 
classes. Seventeen schools had one-year 
terms for council members; 15 schools 
had indefinite terms. At Spencer, coun- 
cil members serve four years, at Sig- 
ourney three years, and at two other 
schools, two years. The Odebolt and 
Sac City councils met monthly during 
the year. Nearly all of the councils met 
at least twice before the opening of the 
school. Councils were commonly used 
for enrolling members, encouraging 
regular attendance, taking roll, serving 
refreshments, conducting banquets and 
commencements, arranging recreation 
following the meetings, arranging trips 
and tours, organizing pools for the pur- 
chase of farm supplies, and setting up 
farm-practice demonstrations. 

Finances. Seven schools charged dues 
ranging from 25 cents to $1 per mem- 
ber. Two received donations from mem- 
bers. Seventeen schools had special 
funds, usually very limited, provided 
by their boards of education. One school 
received $25 from the local Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Plans and preparations. At Odebolt 
the subject was chosen in the preceding 
February. Eight other schools chose 
their subjects from May to August. 
Ten more made their selections in Sep- 
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tember. Nearly half of these teachers 
had completed the first drafts of their 
courses by October 1. All but three of 
the schools distributed programs to 
prospective members describing their 
evening schools. Four schools were doing 
some planning in advance of the current 
year. One school had a five-year plan; 
others had plans for two or three years. 
A good many farms of prospective mem- 
bers were visited before the opening of 
schools. The median number of farm 
visits was 35. Five teachers reported 
visits varying in number from 65 to 108. 
Nearly half of the teachers conducted 
definite surveys of the farms of their 
evening school members. Some schools 
made extensive use of newspaper pub- 
licity, four reporting 28 to 52 columns 
during the preceding year. 

Teaching procedures. Class discussion 
(the conference procedure) was the 
dominant procedure in all but one of 
these schools. Twenty teachers reported 
that they relied upon discussion alone; 
eighteen that they supplemented the 
discussions with some lecturing. 

Outside help. There were wide varia- 
tions in the extent to which outside 
speakers were used. The median per- 
centage of classes taught by the teachers 
themselves was 73 percent. 

Unity of courses. Though 12 teachers 
said that they stuck to one subject, 
there was a good deal of scattering. 
The median number of distinct subjects 
treated was three. 

Social and recreational features. Lunch- 
es were served in 22 of the 39 schools. 
Seventeen schools had recreational ac- 
tivities in addition to those held on eve- 
ning school nights. Twenty-one held 
some sort of inspirational last meeting, 
usually termed a “commencement’’ or 
“banquet.” Ten schools held trips with- 
in their communities and 20 schools had 
tours out of their communities. These 
had both educational and recreational 
values. 

Follow-up and related practice. Twenty- 
eight of the 39 schools secured state- 
ments before the close of the winter 
series of the new practices proposed to 
be introduced on the farms of evening 
class members. Sixteen schools con- 
ducted class or group demonstrations of 
new practices. Sixteen schools held 
meetings during or following the regular 
series of groups of members having 
special interests. A good deal of indi- 
vidual farm visitation was done. 


III Relation of Practices to Attendance 


Practices Favoring Large, Regular, and 
Persistent Attendance 


The teachers conducting the 39 eve- 
ning schools studied varied a good deal 
in the emphasis they put upon securing 
large, regular, and persistent attendance. 
Some definitely did not want large at- 
tendance. Some felt that it is desirable 
to attract farmers even for a meeting 
or two and did not aim at regular at- 
tendance of a definitely enrolled group. 
Some wished to have their evening 
schools serve various groups in their 


‘communities in successive years rather 


than to retain in them the same farmers 
year after year. 

Assuming that a teacher wants large, 
regular, and persistent attendance, the 
ways of securing it are, I believe, fairly 
obvious. This particular study cannot 

(Continued on page 38) 
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uture Farmers of America 


L. R. HUMPHERYS 


National President 


Visits the Field 
L.. R. HUMPHERYS, Teacher Education, 
Logan, Utah 


Our national president, Robert A. 
Elwell of Gorham, Maine, is adopting 
the policy of becoming thoroly ac- 
quainted with the activities of F. F. A. 
ch&pters thruout the county as a basis 
on which to work out his program of 
service to the Future Farmers of Ameri- 
ca during his administration of the 
present year. He has set up a tour of 
inspection which, when completed, will 
take him through 27 states. Before the 
mid-year meeting in Washington he at- 
tended state conventions in the states 
of New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, Wash- 
ington, Montana, Vermont, Utah, Tex- 
as, California, and Oregon. He expects 
to cross-section the southern states, and 
before the national organization con- 
venes in Kansas City he will have a 
very intimate knowledge of what Future 
Farmers are doing, their needs, and the 
possibility of development. 


Robert Elwell 


In a recent interview, Mr. Elwell was 
asked this question, ‘Is the Future 
Farmer organization really functioning 
in our country?” To this question Presi- 
dent Elwell replied: ‘Yes, it is a grow- 
ing organization, growing so rapidly 
that it has growing pains. This organi- 
zation offers the greatest help for the 
future of farming in America.”’ A second 
question was asked, “As an organization 
what are the most important needs for 
development?” To this question, young 
Elwell replied: “The Future Farmers 
must participate more actively in co- 
operative buying, selling, and be con- 
cerned about the problems of marketing, 
co-operation, overcoming surpluses, and 
solving more satisfactorily the problem of 
production.”’ Mr. Elwell expressed the 


conviction that the Future Farmers of 
America organization is looked upon 
by the adult farm organizations as a 
stable organization which will supply 
them a high type of leadership, and 
which will in time uphold the funda- 
mental principles for which they are 
fighting today. Said Mr. Elwell, “The 
Future Farmers of America is looked 
upon with favor by all farm organiza- 
tions and organizations interested in 
farming.” 

Speaking more particularly of his ob- 
servations in the field, he said, ‘In 
crossing this great country of ours, I am 
impressed with the fact that the chapters 
very much resemble each other in their 
type of organizations in spite of the fact 
that there is a great diversity in types 
of farming and a great diversity of creed 
and nationalities, the same loyal spirit 
for farming and an active support for 
the objectives for which our organiza- 
tion stands are present everywhere.” 


Seeing Is Believing 


ROBERT CARLTON, Reporter, 
Murray, Kentucky 


WaueEn the Kirksey F. F. A. began 
planning a two-weeks southern trip they 
were complimented by many for their 
progressiveness, but on learning that the 
chapter intended to raise the funds for 
the tour during one school year, many 
a head was shaken doubtfully. 

Undaunted, the boys fired into the 
task of money-making with vim and 
vigor. Candy and flavoring were sold 
during the entire year, and refreshments 
at entertainments. Four small pigs were 
bought, raised, and sold at a nice profit, 
and an ice cream social was given one 
week before the departure. 

Early Monday, June 6, the boys be- 
gan arriving in Kirksey prepared for 
one of the biggest events in their lives. 
Because of the limited space it was 
necessary to reduce luggage to a mini- 
mum. The experience gained on the 
six-days tour which the chapter took 
thru eastern Kentucky the previous 
year enabled the boys to include only 
necessary items in their baggage. Most 
of the boys wisely bought insurance 
policies for the duration of the trip. 

The large truck chartered for the tri 
left Kirksey at 8:00 a. m., with 
29 boys, Mr. J. L. Crass, advisor, and 
two drivers. A short stop was made in 
Murray for the boys to make a few 
necessary purchases and to have two 
large banners, reading Kirksey F. F. A., 
Ky., placed on the truck. 

At 4 p. m. we were in Nashville visit- 
ing the world’s only full-sized reproduc- 
tion of the Parthenon. The boys spent 
quite a bit of time in this building, 
rich in mythological history. We camped 
for the night in the outskirts of the city 
and were back bright and early the next 
morning visiting the state capitol, 
the educational war memorial building, 
and the Hermitage, Andrew Jackson’s 
home. 


The next morning we arrived at the 
top of Lookout Mountain, 2,350 feet 
above sea level. We gazed in awe at the 
beautiful scenery, visible from the var- 
ious points. 

The next interesting stop was at 
Atlanta, Ga. Here many viewed the 
famous painting, “The Battle of At- 
lanta.”” Three German artists worked 
three years, using 8,000 pounds of 
paint, to complete this gigantic master- 
piece. 

On the evening of the fourth day we 
reached Florida, to which the boys had 
really been looking forward from the 
beginning. That night we slept on the 
banks of a small salt stream and thru 
the kindness of the owners had the use 
of three rowboats. We had a fine time 
swimming and boating. The mosquitoes 
greatly enjoyed our stay. 

Breakfast was eaten the next morn- 
ing in Jacksonville, Fla., and at 11 
o’clock we were in St Augustine, en- 
joying the happy experience of actually 
seeing the things about which we had 
studied in history classes. Many of the 
boys had the never-to-be-forgotten 
pleasure of drinking water from the 
famed ‘fountain of youth.” 

A guide was hired to conduct us first 
to an alligator and ostrich farm where 
a man wrestled with a large ’gator for 
our entertainment. The oldest house, 
oldest school house, the narrowest street 
(6 feet, 1 inch wide), and the oldest 
cemetery in the U. 8. followed. 

We were carried thru the historically 
famous Fort Marion, where we listened 
to a very interesting explanation of the 
various parts of the ancient fort. We 
entered the dungeon and shuddered as 
we recalled the gruesome tales of the 
horrible deeds enacted there. 

The fitting end to that eventful da 
was sleeping on Daytona Beach with 
the constant roar of the surf in our ears. 

In spite of what they had been told 
to the contrary, some of the boys be- 
lieved they could drink ocean water, but 
one trial convinced them that they were 
badly mistaken. 

On June 11, six days after our de- 
parture, we reached Miami, the south- 
ernmost point of our journey. We 
stayed two nights at the Angler’s Hotel 
two blocks from the beach, enjoying a 
much-needed rest and spending a lot 
of time in the water. 

From Miami we traveled the Tami- 
ami Trail through the Everglades to 
Tampa. From here we hurried to Silver 
Springs, believed by many to be the 
high point of the journey. 

Most of the boys took both the glass- 
bottom boat trip and the jungle cruise, 
a 10-mile trip down Silver River in a 
powerful cruiser, seeing jungle animals 
and birds in their natural habitat. Every 
hour 22,134,780 gallons of crystal clear 
water flow from the springs. Small ob- 
jects are visible on the Totton at a 
depth of 70 feet. 

On the jungle cruise we could easily 
imagine that we had suddenly been 
whisked to the African jungles and 
were not surprised to learn that jungle 
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pictures are filmed there. We also saw 
the Dutchman’s Pipe, marveled at by 
Robert Ripley, formed by a palm tree 
growing from the base of a cypress. 

We regretfully took leave of the beau- 
tiful springs and arrived the same eve- 
ning in Gainesville, where the Florida 
F. F. A. convention was in session. The 
group was presented before the entire 
assembly and received a rousing wel- 
come. The proceedings were broadcast 
from the local radio station. We had 
the pleasure of spending the night with 
a brother of one of our number. He gave 
us two alligator skins, which we are 
having stuffed. 

We came home by way of New Or- 
leans, and drove under one of the mas- 
sive approaches of the gigantic Huey 
P. Long bridge. By this time some of 
the boys were plainly homesick. From 
New Orleans we ve continually, 
passing thru Memphis about midnight 
and arriving in Kirksey early in the 
morning of the 14th day. 


The Work of the President 


and Vice President* 


LESLIE NELSON, Teacher, 
Brigham, Utah 


“As president of 


this organization 
what am I sup- 
posed to do?” This 
question is as old 
as the organiza- 
tion itself and as 
often stated as a 
new man takes of- 
fice. 

I distinctly re- 
member a fateful 
day in my high- 
school career when 
I was nominated 
for the office of president of the “Ag 
Club.” I refused to accept the office on 
the grounds that I wouldn’t know what 
to do if I were president. When the 
objections were overruled and I was 
finally elected, a sympathetic adviser 
said, “Don’t worry, you’ll get along.” 
I did ‘‘get along,” and that was about 
all, because instead of being a jump 
ahead of the job I didn’t find out exactly 
what my function was until the year 
was over. All of us have seen potential 
leaders fail because they didn’t quite 
comprehend what their job was all 
about until they “‘passed the gavel’’ to 
their successor. They were not prepared. 

In a recent visit to one of our local 
chapters a vice president was asked the 
question, ‘What is your special job in 
your chapter?” His answer was typical 
of the attitude generally accepted about 
vice presidents, “‘Oh, they never ask me 
to do anything but talk about the plow 
in our chapter ceremonies.” Vice presi- 
dents are probably neglected and put in 
the background more than any other 
officer in the local chapter. 


Leslie Nelson 


The remedy for the bewildered presi- 


dent and for the neglected vice president 
lies in the one magic word, organization. 


It is not only netessary that a president | 


should possess qualities of leadership, 
but these qualities must be supported 
_ by good organization. To illustrate my 
point, a president should never attempt 
to function without a set of by-laws 
to guide him. This seems like a super- 


fluous statement, but I have visited 
enough chapters to know that there are 
several who do not have an adequate 
set of by-laws and as many more who, 
if they have such, keep them in cold 
storage and the current officers ‘know 
them not.” 

The constitution and by-laws should 
not be mere legal documents but should 
be working instruments to direct the 
activities of the chapter. The by-laws 
particularly should contain a clear defi- 
nition of duties of the president and his 
co-workers. 

Most of our local constitutions pro- 
vide: “It shall be the duty of the presi- 
dent to, 

1. Preside over all regular meetings 

2. Call all meetings of the association 

3. Call all officers’ meetings, and 

4. Appoint, and be an ex-officio mem- 
ber of, all special committees.” 

Likewise the by-laws provide that: 
“The vice president shall assume all the 
duties of the president in the absence of 
the president.” 


Active or Inactive? 


ln MY travels as a national officer 
during the past year (which, by the 
way, totaled 13,500 miles and 
brought me thru 21 states), I have 
talked with F. F. A. members from 
many chapters. Some have little 
interest, see nothing in the F. F. A. 
Others are intensely interested; they 
lead and enter into many active dis- 
cussions and they have learned to 
co-operate. In nine chances out of 
ten, the difference between the active 
and the inactive chapter could be 
traced to the program of work. The 
active chapter planned constructive- 
ly and carried out its plans; the in- 
active chapter did neither, and I dare 
you to answer this question: “Is 
your chapter going to be among those 
that can reap the vast rewards for 
useful activity?”—Arden Burbidge, 
formerly vice-president representing 
the North Central Region.—From 
The North Dakota Future Fafmer, 
Jan., 1939. 


The by-laws help the executive of- 
ficers to get off the home plate. But they 
must look beyond the constitution for 
help. They need to comb all the F. F. A. 
literature for ideas, visit other chapters, 
attend leadership training courses, and 
otherwise prepare for a successful ad- 
ministration. According to the present 
by-laws of our chapter the candidates 
receive their first idea of what their 
duties will be when they are required to 
go before each of the classes, state their 
platform, and tell in each case what they 
will do if elected. Spring elections, the 
association with the outgoing officers, 
the state training schools, the making 
of the annual program—all of these ac- 
tivities do much to start the program 
“with a bang.” 

We have found by experience that to 
hand the new president and vice presi- 
dent a typewritten list of suggestions 
about the responsibilities of their office 
is a good policy. The following is just 
a suggestion: 


To the President 


“Tt is up to you to: 
1. Organize the chapter’s affairs so 
that every officer and member will 
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have something to do. rs 

2. Get acquainted with the constitu- 
tion and by-laws. 

3. Learn parliamentary procedure and 
conduct all meetings accordingly. 

4. See that every detail of the annual 
program is the responsibility of some 
one member. 

5. Plan far enough ahead so that no 
one will be embarrassed by an eleventh 
hour request. 

6. Continuously check the other of- 
ficers to see that they are doing their 
jobs well. 

7. Divide the responsibility of your 

ition with the vice president. Be sure 
e has definite responsibilities. 

8. Make a monthly check with each 
committee chairman and thus make 
sure that the committee is doing its 
share of the work. 

9. Make sure that the annual program 
is built to fit local conditions. 

10. Learn your part and become ac- 
quainted with all chapter ceremonies. 

11. Be sure you know the significance 
of the emblem, colors, creed, and motto. 

12. Be familiar with F. F. A. para- 
phernalia and stage setting for meet- 
ings.” 


To the Vice President 


“Tt is your responsibility to: 

1. Help the secretary make a final 
write-up of the annual program of work. 

2. Take charge of some of the meetings 
even tho the president is present. 

3. Set the stage for all meetings and 
initiations. 

4. Plan and take charge of initiation 
ceremony for green hands. 

5. Supervise the organization and 
functions of at least two of the major 
committees. 

6. Discharge any other duty dele- 
gated to you by the president.” 

The administration of the president 
will be a success and the vice president 
will cease to be the “forgotten man” of 
the chapter if they Organize—Deputize 
—Supervise. 


*Editor’s Note: This is the sixth in a series of ten 
helpful articles by Mr. Nelson in which he offers 
suggestions from first-hand experience on prob- 


lems of advising F. F. A. chapters and develop- 
ment of loaderahée. 4 


Co-operative Buying 


J. H. FOARD, Adviser, 
Willow Springs Chapter, Missouri 


Tw ENTY Willow Springs Future 
Farmers recently bought the best 
young purebred Jersey bull for sale at 
the Ozarks Empire Free Fair held in 
Springfield, Missouri. 

Each boy owns one or more shares of 
the animal and this bull wili be used to 
mate purebred cows owned by the 
young farmers. Shares, with two breed- 
ing privileges attached, were sold at 
$5 each to help pay the purchase price 
of the nine-month-old registered animal, 
Valiant Beauty’s Lad. 

Purchase of the bull was supervised 
by the instructor. This is only one of 
the many co-operative projects spon- 
sored by the Willow Springs Future 
Farmer Chapter in promoting the 
dairy improvement program in the 
community. 
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38 
Attendance at Evening 
Schools 


(Continued from page 35) 


show conclusively what they are, tho 
it points toward them. I am proposing 
at this point to supplement the study 
with the results of other observations 
over a period of years and with my own 
conclusions, which are certainly to some 
extent subjective. I would say with a 
good deal of confidence that many of 
the teachers whose schools are ee 
were not using methods which are near 

sure-fire in getting satisfactory i 
ance. A few Iowa schools using these 
methods stand in a class by themselves 
so far as their attendance records go. 
These methods have worked over a 
period of years and in widely separated 
situations. I should list the following: 

1. The use of a large and active ad- 
visory council which bears all or nearly 
all of the responsibility for enrollment 
and attendance; 

2. Early and definite written enroll- 
ment including an agreement to attend 
regularly; 

3. A financial investment on the part 
of those enrolled; 

4. Early and definite planning of the 
program by the teacher and his council; 

5. Successful classes for adults in 
other subjects. 

These five stand out; another group 
of practices seems to be commonly 
associated with good attendance: 

1. Visitation of the farms of most of 
the class members prior to the opening 
of the evening school; 

2. Unified courses of study; 

3. Class meetings at time of year 
when roads and weather do not interfere; 

4. Organization of the class into 
groups or squads, with council members 
in charge, and regular group meetings; 

5. Social and recreational activities 
supplementing good class work; 

6. Attendance certificates; 

7. Teaching of most of the lessons by 
the teacher, with limited and very ju- 
dicious use of outside specialists; 

8. The careful use of newspaper pub- 
licity, provided the program is worthy 
of publicity and publicity is not sub- 
stituted for any of the necessary devices 
previously listed. 


IV Limitations of the Study 


I do not wish to overemphasize the 
value or significance of the study. There 
are other studies of agricultural evening 
schools which I should have preferred to 
make. This particular study was under- 
taken because it was possible to under- 
_ it with the time and funds avail- 
able. 

It would have been better to have set 
up first a plan for evaluating the results 
of evening school programs. We could 
then have studied the practices associ- 
ated with real achievement in this field. 
Attendance at evening schools is es- 
sential, but it may or may not be cor- 
related with results. 

It would have been better to have 
chosen the schools in advance so that 
more representative situations could 
have been used and the needed records 
could have been kept completely by all 
participants. ‘“‘Post-mortems” of the 
sort we undertook are usually unsatis- 
factory, tho they are worth 


It is, of course, clear that factors as- 
sociated with good attendance may not 
actually be responsible for it. The facts 
assembled actually prove nothing re- 
garding methods which make for good 
attendance. 

Finally, the study was confined to 
Iowa and to a particular, short period. 
We have no assurance from this study 
that the procedures which seemed to 
facilitate attendance in Iowa will work 
elsewhere or that they will continue to 
work in Iowa. 


*Paper read at the Research Sub-Section, Agri- 
cultural Education Section, American Vocational 
Association Convention, November 30, 1938. 


EE. Gallup Retires 


E. E. Gallup 


E. E. GALLUP, co-pioneer with Wal- 


ter French in developing the program of 
vocational agriculture in Michigan, re- 
tired from active service on July 1. Mr. 
Gallup had spent 21 years with the 
Michigan State Board of Control for 
Vocational Education, following his ap- 
pointment as state supervisor in 1918. 
During this period the number of de- 
partments of vocational agriculture in 
Michigan grew from 49 to 233. In addi- 
tion to experience in teaching rural 
schools and five years’ teaching at 
Michigan State Normal College, Mr. 
Gallup served for 18 years as principal 
superintendent in five different schools 
in Michigan, in several of which he in- 
troduced vocational agriculture before 
the Smith-Hughes Act was passed. 

Since late in 1937, when his super- 
visory duties were taken over by Mr. 
Harry Nesman, Mr. Gallup has devoted 
most of his time to the responsibilities in 
connection with the executive secretary- 
ship of the state F. F. A. organization. 

Mr. Gallup is a life member of the 
N. E. A., A. V. A., M. E. A., and the 
Farm Bureau. He has been a member of 
the Grange and several social and civic 
organizations. For several years he was 
representative from the North Central 
Region, on the Editing-Managing Board 
of this magazine. 
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studies in terms of his individual dif- 
ferences, and his home environment. 
We find the latter to be different on 
every farm. As near as we can, we fit 
his study to his home conditions and 
alter the latter by degrees as the boy 
progresses. 

To write contracts, a teacher must 
rewrite the text book in study form. I 
use a symbol on our contracts which 
serves as a reference. For example, after 
the motivation or introduction on the 
contract we will use the number 3524. 
The last number is the paragraph and 
the other preceding numbers are the 
page. Now page 352 and paragraph 4 he 
is to look for and study. Our contracts 
are written one paragraph at a time and 
in the same order as they are in the 
reference book. 

In the contract the boy is told what 
to do, what to look for, and what he 
should remember. When the boy com- 
pletes his contract, he is told to review 
it and then take a check test, which is 
really a sample of his final test. If he 
masters this he is now ready for the 
final test. 

All boys do not pass the tests with 
the same number of errors. Whether 
the boy has made too many errors to 
pass or not is determined by the boy’s 
ability. A boy of high ability should 
make fewer errors than a boy of low 
ability. For example, if a boy passes a 
contract with 10 errors, and that was 
about proportional to his ability, or in 
other words he had worked up to his 
capacity limit, we would let him go on 
with the next contract. If one of our 
boys with more ability missed 10 ques- 
tions and we knew he had only half 
tried, we would not pass him. We would 
make him work it over until he mastered 
it in proportion to his ability. This is 
another time where individual dif- 
ferences become a great factor. 


Pacific Regional 
Conference 


(Continued from page 27) 


curred, while that of adults is 7/100 of 
1 percent. Peculiar as it may seem, the 
greatest difficulty has been with dairy 
and poultry loans, which is accounted 
for by the fact that no production re- 
turns are had from young breeding 
stock to repay the obligation assumed. 

A report on a ho; swe. study in 
California by J. I. Thompson brought 
forth volumes of favorable comment. 
As a result, it was asked that more sub- 
ject matter material be given at the 
1940 convention. Another subject mat- 
ter report was a “Livestock Loss Sur- 
vey in Colorado” which has been very 
favorably received in its widespread 
distribution. 

Standards were freely discussed and 
it was the opinion that no bars should 
be dropped, but that all standards be 
kept high to evoke continued agressive- 
ness on the part of all. 

After a strenuous week, all left prais- 
ing those in charge for the fine program 
and provisions made for the group in 
Berkeley. 
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VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE EDUCATION DIRECTORY * 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


John W. Studebaker—U. 8. Commissioner of Education 
J. C. Wright—Ass’t Commissioner for Vocational Education — J. A, Linke—Chief, Agricultural Education s 


| Regional Agents C. H. Lane—North Atlantic J.H Pearson—North Central 
D. M. Clements—Southern W. T. Spanton—Pacific : : 


Specialists F. W. Lathrop—Research W. A. Ross—Subject Matter 
H. B. Swanson—Teacher-Training W. N. Elam—Special Groups 
R. W. Gregory—Part-Time and Evening 


STATE SUPERVISORS—TEACHER-TRAINERS* 


s—supervisor t—teacher-trainer es—colored supervisor et—colored teacher-trainer i 
e 
ALABAMA LOUISIANA OKLAHOMA 
s—R. E. C k, Mont y s—S. M. Jackson, Baton Rouge s—J. B. Perky, Stillwater 


t—S8. > Chesnutt, Auburn 
et—E. A. Grant, Tuskegee 


ARIZONA 


$% yder, Phoenix 
RW Cline, Tucson 


ARKANSAS 
s—H. L. Cochran, sitite Rock 


t—Keith L. Holloway, Fa sterile 
et—C. 8. Woodward, Fine 


CALIFORNIA 
s—J. A. McPhee, San Luis Obispo 


t—S. 8. Sutherland, Davis 
t—W. E. Court, San Luis Obispo 


COLORADO 


L. R. Davies, Denver 
t—G. A. Schmidt, Fort Collins 


CONNECTICUT 


s—R. L. Hahn, Hartford 
t—C. B. Gentry, Storrs 


DELAWARE 


s—W. L. Mowlds, Dover 
t—R. W. Heim, Newark 


FLORIDA 
s—J. F. Williams, Jr., Tallahassee 


t—E. W. Garris, Gainesville 
ct—L. A. Marshall, Tallahassee 


GEORGIA 
s—L. M. Sheffer, Athens 
t—J. T. Wheeler, Athens 
et—F. M. Staley, Industrial College 
HAWAII 


s—W. W. Beers, Honolulu 
t—F. E. Armstrong, Honolulu 


IDAHO 


Fa. Kerr, Boise, 
t—H. E. Lattig, Moscow 


ILLINOIS 


s—J. E. Hill, Springfield 
t—A. W. Nolan, Urbana 


INDIANA 


s—Z. M. Smith, Lafayette 
t—B. C. Lawson, ‘ayette 


IOWA 


s—H. T. Hall, Des Moines 
t—J. B. McClelland, Ames 


KANSAS 


s—L. B. Pollom, Topeka 
t—C. V. Williams, Manhattan 


KENTUCKY 


s—R. H. Woods, Frankfort 
t—Carsie Hammonds, Lexington 
et—E. N. Morris, Frankfort 


*See complete directory of state directors; state and assistant state supervisors; 
workers i in teacher-training; critic or practice sc 


itinerant teacher-trainers; 
issue (separate insert). 


t—Roy L. Davenport, University 
et—Cornelius King, Scotlandville 


MAINE 
s-t—H. 8. Hill, Orono 


MARYLAND 


s-t—H. F. Cotterman, College Park 
et—J. A. Oliver, Princess Anne 


MASSACHUSETTS 


s—John G. Glavin, Boston 
t—F. E. Heald, Amherst 


MICHIGAN 


Nesman, Lansing 
pa | Byram, East Lansing 


MINNESOTA 


s—Leo Knuti, St. Paul 
t—A. M. Field, St. Paul 


MISSISSIPPI 
s—A. P. Fatherree, Jackson 
t—V. —?_ aoe College 
et—J. H. Dean, Alcorn 
MISSOURI 


s—J. L. Perrin, Jefferson City 
t—Sherman Dickinson, Columbia 


MONTANA 


s—A. W. Johnson, Helena 
t—R. H. Palmer, Bozeman 


NEBRASKA 


s—L. D. Clements, Lincoln 
t—H. E. Bradford, Lincoln 


NEVADA 


s—R. B. Jeppson, Carson City 
t—W.C fia, Reno 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
s-t—E. H. Little, Concord 
NEW JERSEY 


s-t—H. O. Samp New Br ick 


NEW MEXICO 


s—Frank Wimberly, State College 
t—H. M. Gardner, State College 


NEW YORK 


s—A. K. Getman, Albany 
t—R. M. Stewart, Ithaca 


NORTH CAROLINA 
s—Roy H. Lig => Raleigh 
t—L. E. Cook, Raleigh 

et—S. B. Simmons, Greensboro 
NORTH DAKOTA 

s-t—E. L. De Alton, Fargo 
OHIO 


s—R. A. Howard, Columbus 
t—W. F. Stewart, Columbus 
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t—D. C. McIntosh, Stillwater 
es-t —D. C. Jones, Langston 


OREGON 


s—E. R. Cooley, Salem 
t—H. H. Gibson, Corvallis 


PENNSYLVANIA 


s—H. C. Fetterolf, Harrisburg 
t—H. 8S. Brunner, State College 


PUERTO RICO 


s—Nicholas Mendez, San Juan 
t—Ernesto Vazquez, San Juan 


RHODE ISLAND 
s-t—G. H. Baldwin, Providence 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
s—Verd Peterson, Columbia 
G. Cra: 


t—W. G. ndall, Clemson College 


cet—J. P. Burgess, Orangeburg (c) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


s—H. E. Urton, Pierre 
t—R. R. Bentley, Brookings 


TENNESSEE 


s—G. & Freeman, Nashvill: 
t—N., E. Fitzgerald, Knoxville 


TEXAS 
s—J. B. Rutland, Austin 
t—Henry Ross, College Station 
t—S. Woks Wilson, Huntsville 
t—T. A. White, Kingsville 
t—Ray Chappelle, Lubbock 
UTAH 


s— Mark Nichols, Salt Lake City 
t—L. R. Humpherys, Logan 


VERMONT 
s-t—Kenneth Sheldon, Burlington 
VIRGINIA 
s—W. 8S. Newman, Richmond 


t—E. C. Magill, Blacksburg 
et—G. W. Owens, Ettrick 


WASHINGTON 


s—J. A. Guitteau, Olympia 
t—Everett Webb, falas 


WEST VIRGINIA 


s—John M. Lowe, Charleston 
t—D. W. Parsons, Morgantown 


WISCONSIN 


s—L. M. Sasman, Siotiown 
t—J. A. James, Madiso 

t—F. a Ullrich Platteville 
t—J. M. May, River Falls 


WYOMING 


iy Hitchcock, Cheyenne 
4—L. 8 . Crawford, Laramie 


ions! or pox supervisors; colored supervisors; teacher-trainers; 
oan | t and a d teacher-trainers, i in the September, 1938, 
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